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INTRODUCTION 


The  authors  have  designed  the  Teachers'  Manual  to  suggest  to  teach¬ 
ers  how  certain  materials  in  the  book  can  be  used  and  expanded  upon. 
It  is  not  expected  that  all  students  and  teachers  will  cover  the 
entire  book.  We  recognize  that  time  requirements  and  student  inter¬ 
ests  might  work  against  using  all  of  the  materials.  However,  certain 
sections  can  be  used  in  greater  or  lesser  depth,  and  the  book  is 
designed  for  this  type  of  coverage.  Certain  chapters  can  be  used 
by  themselves  and  do  not  necessarily  depend  on  previous  chapters 
covered.  The  backgrounds  and  needs  of  students  will  largely  deter¬ 
mine  how  and  what  materials  are  to  be  used.  It  is  recommended  that, 
in  situations  where  time  permits,  the  entire  book  be  covered  -  al¬ 
though  the  depth  of  coverage  should  be  dependent  on  student  interests 
and  backgrounds . 

Each  chapter  in  the  Teacher's  Manual  has  an  introduction  which 
briefly  outlines  what  is  covered  in  the  chapter.  The  major  sections 
in  the  chapter  have  strategies  which  suggest  how  the  materials  in 
the  text  can  be  used  in  the  classroom.  These  include  the  use  of  the 
sketches ,  charts ,  maps ,  and  primary  documents .  In  many  instances , 
specific  questions  are  provided  for  the  teacher  to  ask  the  students 
in  classroom  discussion.  Suggestions  for  field  trips,  mock  parlia¬ 
ments,  elections,  and  classroom  projects  are  made.  Although  these 
suggestions  are  made  at  specific  places  in  the  text,  teachers  may 
introduce  the  extra  activities  at  any  appropriate  point  in  their 
units  on  government.  The  activities  suggested  in  the  text  are 
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generally  self-explanatory  and  are  only  occasionally  referred  to 


in  the  Teacher ' s  Manual .  Additional  activities  are  sometimes 
mentioned  in  the  strategy  sections  of  the  Manual. 

All  questions  asked  in  the  text  are  answered  in  the  Manual . 

In  addition,  the  answers  to  the  questions  are  meant  to  guide  the 
teacher  in  pointing  out  what  could  be  stressed  when  teachers/stu¬ 
dents  are  reviewing  their  answers  in  class.  They  frequently  pro¬ 
vide  additional  information  on  the  topics. 

In  the  textbook,  the  authors  have  consciously  taken  a  "middle- 
of-the-road"  approach  to  Canada's  political  situation  to  avoid  the 
charge  of  being  biased.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the 
activities  in  the  text  and  Manual  to  develop  discussion  on  contro¬ 
versial  topics  in  their  classrooms. 
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Chapter  One 


STUDENT  POLITICS 

INTRODUCTION  TO  CHAPTER  ONE 

Chapter  One  is  designed  to  promote  an  understanding  of  Canadian 
government  by  first  examining  the  student  government  in  the  school. 
Through  the  use  of  basic  terms,  concepts,  and  situations  which  are 
essential  to  student  government,  it  is  believed  that  a  better  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  more  complex  Canadian  political  situation  will  be 
achieved.  Throughout  the  book,  questions  and  activities  will  re¬ 
late  back  to  the  chapter  on  student  government  in  an  attempt  to 
build  upon  the  knowledge  acquired  there.  The  effectiveness  of  this 
approach  will  depend  partly  on  student  awareness  of  the  student 
government  in  their  particular  school  and  their  relationship  to  it. 
If  no  student  government  exists,  this  chapter  might  serve  as  a 
catalyst  to  activate  students  to  work  towards  the  creation  of  a 
student  government  in  their  school.  This  would  encourage  greater 
student  participation  in  the  decision-making  processes  within  the 
school.  The  authors  believe  that  such  an  exercise  not  only  pro¬ 
motes  a  greater  understanding  of  politics  and  government  but  is 
valuable  in  the  molding  of  responsible  citizenship  in  the  school, 
the  society,  and  the  country. 

p . 2  WHO  CARES? 

Strategy 


This  section  relates  politics  to  the  everyday  lives  of  the  students. 
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Students  may  be  asked  if  the  cartoon  on  page  2  accurately  reflects 
the  attitudes  of  most  young  people  to  politics  and,  if  so,  why. 

The  school  situation  is  used  to  illustrate  the  effect  politics 
can  have  on  the  lives  of  young  people.  Active  participation  by 
members  of  groups  to  achieve  democratic  decision-making  is  stressed. 
Answers  to  Questions 

p.  3  l.  This  answer  relies  primarily  on  the  imagination  of  the  student. 

Some  decisions  which  could  affect  them  negatively  in  the  school 
could  be  the  lengthening  of  the  school  day,  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  school  holidays,  the  reduction  of  course  choices, 
the  elimination  of  student  government,  and  increased  class  sizes. 
The  idea  is  to  point  out  the  enormous  influence  politicians  can 
and  do  have  on  the  daily  lives  of  all  individuals. 

2.  Here  it  is  important  to  stress  the  idea  that  voting  should  be 

done  in  a  responsible  manner.  This  includes  developing  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  the  various  candidates  represent  and  their  points 
of  view  on  various  issues.  If  voters  elect  politicians  about 
whom  they  know  nothing,  they  must  accept  the  consequences. 
Elected  officials  in  a  democracy  should  generally  represent  the 
views  of  the  greatest  number  of  voters.  If  they  do  not,  those 
who  elected  them  to  office  might  have  to  obey  decisions  which 
could  seriously  affect  their  freedoms  and  life-styles.  In  an 
extreme  situation,  a  dictatorship  could  be  set  up  to  control 
the  people  rigidly.  People's  property  could  be  taken  away 
arbitrarily,  as  could  their  civil  liberties  -  i.e.,  the  right 
to  be  represented  by  a  lawyer,  the  right  to  a  phone  call  when 
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arrested,  the  right  to  a  fair  trial,  and  the  right  to  be  treated 
equally  before  the  law. 

p.  3  WHY  LAWS? 

Strategy 

It  is  important  to  create  an  understanding  of  why  rules  and  laws 
are  important  in  any  group  situation.  Students  could  be  asked  to 
imagine  a  situation  where  no  rules  exist,  where  each  person  can  do 
as  he  or  she  wishes.  What  would  happen  in  a  classroom  or  school 
if  there  were  no  rules?  An  examination  of  the  rules  in  the  Student 
Handbook  could  follow  such  a  discussion.  The  sketch  on  page  4 
leads  into  the  first  question  on  "Excerpts  from  a  Student  Handbook" 
regarding  the  powers  of  a  principal  in  a  school, 
p .  3  Answer  to  Question 

Students  may  argue  that  motions  and  rules  passed  by  student  govern¬ 
ment  are  like  laws.  However,  a  student  government  does  not  have 
the  power  to  enforce  these  rules  on  fellow-students.  Therefore, 
decisions  made  by  a  student  government  cannot  be  called  laws, 
p .  4  Answers  to  Questions  on  "Student  Handbook" 

1.  It  is  possible  that  a  student  government  was  involved  in  making 
the  rules  concerning  the  relationship  of  the  school/students 
with  the  neighbours,  and  on  rules  of  conduct  in  the  halls. 

Rules  on  the  relationships  of  students  to  each  other  in  the 
school  and  to  the  neighbours  of  the  school  directly  affect 
the  quality  of  student  and  school  life.  These  matters  would 
be  of  concern  to  a  student  government.  The  contribution  a 
student  government  makes  to  a  school  handbook  depends  on  how 
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active  the  student  government  is  in  the  everyday  life  of  the 
school,  and  on  the  powers  it  has  been  delegated. 

The  purpose  of  these  rules  is  to  promote  order  and  estab¬ 
lish  guidelines  of  behaviour  which  are  acceptable  to  the  major¬ 
ity  of  students,  the  staff,  and  the  community.  The  class  could 
discuss  whether  some  of  the  rules  are  unreasonable,  and  students 
could  make  suggestions  on  how  they  might  be  improved. 

2.  Some  of  the  rules  listed  here  are  purely  administrative,  and 
would  be  made  by  the  principal.  For  example,  the  principal 
sets  rules  on  attendance  and  punctuality.  The  rules  on  smoking 
are  made  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Here  the  teacher  could 
explain  the  meaning  and  functions  of  a  Board  of  Education. 

Rules  made  by  the  Board  would  apply  to  all  schools  that  come 
under  its  jurisdiction.  Students  could  be  asked  to  speculate 
on  whether  they  think  the  smoking  regulations  would  be  differ¬ 
ent  if  a  student  government  had  made  them. 

p.  4  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  -  VOTING  FOR  CLASS  REPRESENTATIVES 
Strategy 

The  creation  and  establishment  of  a  student  government  at  Alpha 
High  School  is  examined.  A  comparison  can  be  made  between  Alpha 
High  School  and  the  students'  own  school  on  the  subject  of  how  the 
student  council  is  chosen.  Which  method  of  selection  is  best,  and 
why?  The  diagram  on  page  4  illustrates  how  student  involvement  in 
the  student  council  can  be  the  first  important  step  in  politics. 

The  chart  on  page  5  shows  the  composition  of  the  Student  Council 
Assembly  at  Alpha  High  School.  The  teacher  could  have  the  students 
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draw  a  chart  illustrating  how  student  government  is  organized  in 

their  school  if  it  is  different  from  the  model  of  Alpha  High  School 
p .  5  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  It  was  felt  that  the  formation  of  a  student  government  was 
valuable  because  it  involved  students  in  decision-making  on 
matters  which  directly  concerned  them.  They  voted  for  candi¬ 
dates  who  would  represent  them  and  their  views  in  the  Student 
Assembly.  It  was  hoped  that  this  would  enable  students  to 
understand  what  was  required  of  them  as  citizens  of  a  democra¬ 
tic  society. 

2.  Ideally,  each  candidate  should  state  what  he  or  she  proposes 
to  do  if  elected  and  should  answer  questions.  This  would 
enable  the  students  to  cast  a  "knowledgeable  vote."  Students 
could  be  asked  whether  what  the  candidate  said  was  important, 
or  whether  other  factors  -  such  as  personality,  good  looks, 
dress,  manner,  and/or  reputation  -  were  equally  or  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  affecting  their  voting  preferences.  What  should  be 
more  important  in  influencing  voters,  and  why? 

3.  Should  candidates  be  able  to  vote  for  themselves?  Could  the 
presence  of  the  candidates  during  the  vote  affect  the  voting? 
Would  some  candidates  be  embarrassed  by  a  possible  lack  of 
support  if  they  were  present  during  the  voting?  These  are 
some  of  the  points  students  might  raise  in  their  answers. 

4.  The  fact  that  elected  politicians  in  Canada  require  only  a 
plurality,  and  not  a  majority,  of  the  votes  could  affect  the 
responses  of  the  students.  An  obvious  advantage  of  requiring 
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an  elected  official  to  have  more  than  50%  of  the  vote  is  that 
it  is  a  guarantee  that  the  official  represents  over  half  the 
voters,  and  this  is  important  in  a  democratic  society.  A 
disadvantage  is  that  several  votes  might  have  to  take  place 
before  a  candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the  votes.  This 
requires  more  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  voters  and 
would  be  more  expensive  than  a  single  election. 

p .  6  THE  RULES  OF  THE  MEETING 
Strategy 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  order  in 
meetings .  The  need  for  an  impartial  Speaker  at  a  Student  Council 
Assembly  meeting  can  be  discussed.  What  could  happen  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  where  the  Speaker  was  not  impartial?  The  illustration  on  page 
9  may  be  used  to  introduce  the  section  on  how  to  run  a  meeting  and 
to  prove  that  a  good  speaker  must  be  in  charge  of  the  meeting  if 
anything  is  to  be  accomplished. 

p.  6  THE  CONSTITUTION 
Strategy 

A  clear  understanding  of  CONSTITUTION  is  important  in  the  study  of 
politics  and  government.  The  teacher  can  compare  it  to  a  blue¬ 
print  of  a  building  and  ask  the  students  why  a  blueprint  is  needed 
before  construction  begins  on  the  building.  Could  a  good  govern¬ 
ment  exist  without  a  constitution,  and  why?  Excerpts  from  the 
Constitution  of  Alpha  High  School  illustrate  the  idea  of  a  consti¬ 
tution  at  the  student  level.  The  teacher  might  want  the  students 
to  compare  their  school's  constitution  to  that  of  Alpha  High  School. 
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p .  7  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  a)  It  could  be  argued  that  a  staff  advisor  would  dominate 

the  Assembly,  being  considered  an  authority  figure,  and 
that  this  would  not  permit  students  to  express  themselves 
freely.  However,  it  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
authors  that  a  staff  advisor (s)  is  required  at  Assembly 
meetings  to  provide  a  contact  between  the  staff  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  school.  It  is  important  to  have  an  adult 
attend  Assembly  meetings  who  can  use  his  or  her  greater  know] 
edge  and  experience  to  advise  the  students  on  matters 
under  discussion.  In  most  instances,  students  expect  to 
have  a  teacher  in  attendance  to  give  a  sense  of  order 
and  "legitimacy"  to  the  proceedings, 
b)  Staff  members  are  not  students,  and  should  not  vote  on 
motions  under  consideration  by  the  student  government. 

2.  It  is  important  because  this  student  fills  in  for  the  elected 
Student  Council  representative  when  he  or  she  cannot  attend 
Assembly  meetings.  The  person  who  is  chosen  as  an  alternate 
is  usually  the  one  who  polled  the  second-highest  number  of 
votes  when  election  for  class  representatives  were  taking 
place . 

3.  a)  Students  who  have  maintained  such  a  class  average  show, 

to  some  extent,  that  they  are  responsible  citizens  of 
the  school.  Certain  class  averages  also  indicate  whether 
or  not  a  student  can  perform  the  time-consuming  work  that 
executive  positions  often  require,  and  still  pass  the 


school  courses. 
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b)  The  job  of  Treasurer,  as  outlined  in  the  Constitution, 
requires  a  certain  knowledge  of  accounting.  This  regu¬ 
lation  helps  to  insure  that  the  elected  official  can  do 
the  required  job . 

4.  This  is  to  indicate  whether  a  student  has  sufficient  support 
from  the  student  body  to  warrant  nomination  as  a  serious 
candidate . 

5.  Each  of  the  executive  positions  fulfills  an  important  function 
in  the  student  government.  However,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  position  of  President  is  the  most  important,  because  the 
President  is  in  charge  of  the  Executive  and  the  Assembly,  and 
assumes  responsibility  for  carrying  out  many  of  their  decisions 
The  President  is  also  responsible  for  expressing  student  govern 
ment  views  to  the  principal,  teachers,  and  community. 

p.  8  VOTING  FOR  EXECUTIVE  POSITIONS 
Strategy 

An  understanding  of  proper  voting  procedures  in  any  democratic 
situation  is  important.  The  teacher  could  introduce  the  idea  that, 
in  Canada,  the  voters  do  not  vote  directly  to  elect  a  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  or  members  of  the  Cabinet.  This  is  also  true  of  Premiers  and 
their  Cabinet  Ministers.  However,  the  selection  of  mayors  is 
made  directly  by  the  voters.  The  class  could  discuss  whether  they 
would  prefer  to  vote  directly  for  federal  and  provincial  leaders, 
and  why.  The  students  may  be  introduced  to  the  parallel  that 
exists  between  the  executive  positions  on  a  Student  Council  and 
the  executive  positions  in  various  levels  of  government,  which 
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will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  Three.  The  chart  on  student  govern¬ 
ment  on  page  9  can  be  used  to  summarize  what  has  already  been 
learned . 

p .  8  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  Voting  by  secret  ballot  insures  that  every  eligible  voter 
votes  according  to  personal  conscience  and  is  free  from  pres¬ 
sure  from  other  individuals  or  groups  who  might  seek  to  influ¬ 
ence  voters  by  various  means  for  their  own  purposes. 

2.  Voting  for  more  than  one  candidate,  putting  markings  on  the 
ballot  other  than  those  which  indicate  the  voter's  choice  of 
candidate,  writing  in  the  name  of  someone  on  a  ballot  who  is 
not  a  registered  candidate,  and  leaving  a  ballot  blank  -  all 
result  in  rejected  ballots. 

3.  Scrutineers  are  appointed  by  each  candidate  to  insure  that 
voting  procedures  are  carried  out  properly  and  that  the  ballots 
are  counted  correctly.  This  helps  to  prevent  irregularities 
and  charges  from  losing  candidates  that  the  vote  was  "fixed" 

or  tampered  with  in  some  way. 

4.  The  Deputy  Returning  Officer  is  in  charge  of  each  polling 
station  in  an  election.  This  officer  gives  ballots  to  voters, 
places  them  in  the  ballot  box,  and  counts  the  ballots  once 
the  election  is  over.  This  is  a  position  of  trust  and  respon¬ 
sibility;  if  any  irregularities  occur  at  the  polling  station, 
the  Deputy  Returning  Officer  is  responsible.  Proper  voting 
procedures  and  accurate  vote-counting  are  vital  prerequisites 
for  democratic  governments. 
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p .  9  Answers  to  Questions  -  Chart  on  Student  Government 

1.  Democracy  is  a  word  derived  from  two  Greek  words  -  "demos" 
(p>eople)  and  "kratia"  (power)  .  Each  class  elects  a  representa¬ 
tive  to  the  Student  Council  Assembly,  who  votes  on  matters  con¬ 
cerning  students  as  a  whole.  Each  student  also  votes  for  the 
members  of  the  Executive.  Therefore,  the  selection  of  the 
Student  Council  Assembly  and  the  Executive  is  democratic. 

2.  This  answer  will  depend  upon  the  student  government  in  each 
school . 

3.  Alpha  High  School  has  1300  students.  For  this  reason,  it  would 
be  impractical,  if  not  physically  impossible,  for  all  students 
to  attend  the  meetings.  This  type  of  direct  democracy  would  be 
inefficient,  and  very  little  would  be  accomplished  if  many  of 
the  students  wanted  to  present  their  points  of  view  and  make 
proposals.  An  advantage  is  that  all  students  would  be  in  atten¬ 
dance  and  would  be  aware  of  decisions  made. 

p.  10  STUDENT  COUNCIL  BUDGET  AND  ACTIVITIES 
Strategy 

It  is  important  for  students  to  realize  that  in  order  for  an  organ¬ 
ization  to  function,  it  must  have  a  budget  and  a  source  of  income. 
Responsible  spending  which  reflects  the  wishes  of  the  membership  is 
a  vital  prerequisite  for  any  government. 

This  topic  can  lead  into  a  discussion  of  the  methods  used  by 
government  to  raise  monies  to  support  their  spending.  Do  governments 
spend  the  taxpayers'  monies  responsibily ,  and  does  this  spending 


reflect  their  priorities? 
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p .  10  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  Here  the  question  of  free  choice  can  be  discussed.  Should 
something  be  made  compulsory  because  the  benefits  to  everyone 
are  obvious,  or  should  it  be  optional  to  allow  certain  people 
to  opt  out?  This  discussion  could  be  extended  from  the  payment 
of  the  $3  fee  to  other  activities  in  the  school.  For  example, 
should  students  be  compelled  to  take  certain  courses? 

This  discussion  could  lead  into  one  concerning  situations 
which  affect  all  Canadians:  for  example,  payment  of  taxes, 
joining  unions,  subscribing  to  pension  plans,  health  insurance 
plans,  etc. 

An  obvious  advantage  of  making  the  $3  membership  fee  com¬ 
pulsory  is  that  it  would  provide  the  Student  Council  with  an 
even  bigger  budget  to  spend  on  students  and  activities  in  and 
outside  the  school.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  argued  that 
in  the  situation  described  in  the  textbook,  the  membership  fee 
is  optional,  and  the  Student  Council  still  manages  to  raise 
thousands  of  dollars  for  its  budget.  What  about  the  student 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  $3  fee? 

2.  The  manner  in  which  the  money  is  spent  to  enrich  student  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  school  and  student  involvement  in  activities  out¬ 
side  the  school  indicate  that  the  students  at  Alpha  High  School 
"have  a  healthy  involvement  in  their  school." 

3.  A  published  statement  of  account  is  important  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  It  is  important  that  a  record  be  kept  of  all  monies 
for  security  reasons  -  i.e.,  to  ensure  that  the  money  spent  is 
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for  approved  activities  in  the  school.  Another  is  to  inform 
students  in  the  school  how  their  money  has  been  spent  and  how 
this  reflects  the  priorities  of  the  student  government. 

p.  10  CASE  STUDY  NO .  1  -  BETA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Strategy 

This  section  demonstrates  the  possible  consequences  of  student 
apathy  in  the  running  of  a  school.  If  students  do  not  make  the 
effort  to  get  involved,  then  they  will  have  to  accept  all  decisions 
made  -  whether  they  like  them  or  not. 

A  comparison  could  be  made  between  this  situation  and  that  of 
Canada.  If  citizens  of  this  country  are  not  involved  in  running  its 
affairs  and  do  not  take  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  seriously, 
what  are  the  possible  consequences? 

The  Activities  on  page  11  are  designed  to  make  students  more 
aware  of  their  Student  Council  and  its  responsibilities.  Students 
are  asked  to  speculate  on  the  legitimate  powers  of  their  Student 
Council . 

p .  11  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  Some  of  the  students  seem  to  think  that  the  Principal  is  at  fault 
because  he  insists  on  keeping  certain  school  traditions  which 
they  think  are  out  of  date.  However,  the  students  themselves 
are  at  fault  for  not  bothering  to  take  part  in  certain  aspects 

of  school  life. 

2 .  An  advantage  is  that  the  Student  Council  could  make  the  views 

of  the  students  known  to  the  administration  of  the  school.  Obvious 


discontent  could  result  in  changing  school  policy. 
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3.  First,  individual  students  would  have  to  become  involved  by 
standing  for  election  as  Student  Council  representatives  and 
attending  meetings  of  the  Assembly.  Second,  qualified  candi¬ 
dates  would  have  to  run  in  elections  to  fill  executive  positions. 
Elected  students  exhibiting  leadership  qualities  would  be  able 

to  take  over  certain  responsibilities  in  school  affairs  and 
demonstrate  that  they  would  be  willing  and  able  to  be  involved 
in  the  running  of  the  school.  Once  they  demonstrate  their  serious 
intentions,  it  is  probable  that  the  student  government  will  begin 
to  share  in  some  of  the  decision-making  functions  of  the  school. 

4.  This  answer  will  depend  on  individual  school  situations.  The 
question  is  excellent  for  discussion  purposes. 

p.  11  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  To  our  knowledge,  no  Student  Council  has  all  these  powers. 

2.  The  students  can  be  asked  to  go  through  each  item.  Do  they 
believe  they  are  qualified  to  make  decisions  on  each  of  the 
items  listed?  What  might  be  the  consequences  of  their  decisions? 

3.  Students  should  refer  to  the  constitution,  which  outlines  the 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  student  government  at  their 
school . 

4.  Students  could  use  the  list  of  powers  in  the  text  as  a  guide 
to  their  answers.  They  could  also  consider  whether  they  are 
being  realistic  in  expecting  to  obtain  these  powers. 

P-  12  CASE  STUDY  NO.  2  -  THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  PRESIDENT  AT  ALPHA  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Strategy 

Students  are  required  to  examine  the  qualities  exhibited  by  the 
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candidates  running  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  Student  Council. 
They  are  asked  to  make  a  decision  on  the  candidate  who,  in  their 
opinion,  would  best  represent  the  interests  of  students  at  Alpha 
High  School. 

Students  can  be  asked  to  compare  these  candidates  and  their 
campaign  platforms  to  those  at  their  school.  The  class  might  be 
asked  to  research  the  campaign  platforms  and  the  backgrounds  of  poli¬ 
tical  candidates  who  are  running  (or  who  have  run)  for  office  in 
their  constituencies  and/or  wards.  They  can  be  asked  to  decide  who 
would  best  represent  the  interests  of  the  people  living  there, 
p.  13  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  Some  of  the  good  qualities  that  are  exhibited  by  Anna  are: 

a)  she  has  a  high  percentage;  b)  she  is  well-liked  by  her  fellow- 
students  and  teachers;  c)  her  campaign  platform  has  attracted 
the  support  of  students;  d)  she  has  had  experience  in  student 
government  at  the  school.  Negative  qualities  are  that  she  dih 
not  give  a  good  speech,  and  is  nervous  before  large  groups  of 
people . 

Some  of  the  good  qualities  that  Tony  exhibited  are: 
a)  he  has  average  grades;  b)  he  is  actively  involved  in  sports 
and  is  popular  with  many  of  the  students;  c)  he  is  relaxed  in 
front  of  a  large  group  of  people  and  is  a  good  speaker.  Some 
negative  qualities  are  :  a)  he  is  not  liked  by  some  students 

and  teachers  ;  b)  he  has  had  no  previous  experience  in  school 
government . 

2.  This  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

The  major  issue  in  Anna's  campaign  platform  concerns  school 


3. 
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dances.  It  is  an  issue  because  she  wants  to  raise  the  price 
of  admission  tc  dances  in  order  to  be  able  to  afford  better 
bands.  Some  students  are  opposed  to  this  price  increase. 

Tony  has  proposed  that  the  school  close  at  noon  when  school 
teams  are  involved  in  semi-final  and  final  championship  games. 
This  is  an  issue  because  it  is  in  conflict  with  school  policy. 

4.  The  candidate  who  receives  the  greatest  number  of  votes  will  be 
elected  and  will  try  to  implement  his  campaign  platform.  It  is 
important  for  students  to  know  and  understand  the  qualifications 
of  each  candidate  and  what  he  stands  for  because  if  they  do  not, 
and  they  cast  votes  in  ignorance,  they  will  not  have  what  they 
want  done. 

p.  14  DECISION-MAKING  -  THE  RESULTS 
Strategy 

This  section  reinforces  the  importance  of  voting  correctly  in  elec¬ 
tions.  The  majority  of  those  who  cast  rejected  ballots  might  have 
wanted  Tony  for  President.  The  final  election  results  might  have 
been  different  if  they  had  followed  proper  voting  procedures. 

Students  could  be  asked  if  they  believe  that  the  last-minute 
efforts  on  the  part  of  campaign  workers  made  any  difference  in  in¬ 
fluencing  the  final  vote.  Should  a  recount  have  taken  place  because 
of  the  close  vote  and  the  large  number  of  rejected  ballots? 
p.  14  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  Both  candidates  had  attractive  qualities,  and  put  on  effective 
campaigns.  The  closeness  of  the  vote  could  be  attributed  partly 
to  the  different  campaign  platforms  of  each  candidate.  It  would 
appear  that  early  dismissal  for  sports  events  and  better  school 
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dances  had  equal  numbers  of  supporters. 

2 .  This  is  a  matter  of  opinion ,  but  perhaps  the  deciding  point 
was  the  fact  that  Anna  had  previous  experience  on  the  Student 
Council . 

3.  The  results  could  have  been  very  different.  Perhaps  the  majority 
of  the  61  students  who  cast  rejected  ballots  were  supporters  of 
Tony.  Here  it  should  be  stressed  that  knowing  how  to  cast  a 
valid  vote  is  important,  because  rejected  ballots  can  often  make 
the  difference  in  a  close  election  race. 

p.  15  DECISION-MAKING  -  WHO  DECIDED?  DECISIONS  -  WHO  SHOULD  DECIDE? 
Strategy 

These  two  sections  are  particularly  relevant  to  politics  and  govern¬ 
ment  in  Canada.  Do  elected  representatives  have  the  right  to  defeat 
a  motion  which  was  a  major  plank  in  the  campaign  platform  of  an 
election  winner?  Should  elected  representatives  be  able  to  vote 
according  to  what  they  believe  is  right,  even  if  this  goes  against 
the  views  of  those  who  voted  them  into  office?  Should  referendums 
be  held  on  important,  contentious  issues?  Why  are  referendums  not 
generally  a  part  of  the  Canadian  political  experience? 
p .  16  Answers  to  Questions  -  Who  Decided? 

1.  An  advantage  of  holding  a  referendum  on  an  important  issue  is 

that  the  students  can  decide  directly  on  the  matter  in  question. 
This  is  a  very  democratic  method  of  decision-making.  It  also 
insures  that  elected  representatives  do  not  make  decisions  on 
important  matters  which  do  not  reflect  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  the  students. 


A  disadvantage  is  that  it  takes  extra  time  and  effort  to 
organize  and  publish  the  necessary  information  on  a  particular 
issue.  Students  have  to  be  informed  of  the  main  arguments 
around  the  issue,  and  this  is  time-consuming.  It  can  be  arqued 
that  the  elected  representatives  know  more  about  the  issue  than 
the  students  and  that  their  decision  is  more  valuable.  The 
wording  of  a  referendum  question  has  to  be  very  clear  without 
oversimplifying  the  issue. 

2.  Some  people  believe  that  elected  lawmakers  should  not  make 

decisions  on  matters  which  are  of  great  public  concern.  They 
believe  that  the  citizens  of  the  country  should  be  able  to 
decide  directly  on  such  issues  as  capital  punishment,  abortion, 
and  provincial  separation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
who  argue  that  the  lawmakers  are  elected  by  the  people  to  make 
decisions  on  their  behalf  and,  therefore,  referendums  are  not 
necessary.  The  elected  politicians  can  be  held  responsible  for 
their  decisions  at  the  next  election.  It  costs  the  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars  to  hold  elections,  so  why  should  more  money 
be  spent  on  referendums? 

Answers  to  Questions  -  Who  Should  Decide? 

1.  In  a  democratic  situation,  a  person  representing  other  people 
should  be  aware  of  their  wishes.  However,  in  this  situation, 
Rick  did  call  a  special  meeting  to  find  out  their  views  and,  on 
the  basis  of  this  meeting,  voted  in  favour  of  the  motion.  It  is 
not  his  fault  a  majority  of  class  members  did  not  attend  the 
meeting  to  express  their  views. 
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2.  This  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Some  people  argue  that  class  rep¬ 
resentatives  should  be  aware  of  the  points  of  view  of  class 
members ,  but  should  not  have  to  vote  according  to  what  the 
majority  wants.  Their  views  should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
but  it  is  up  to  the  class  representative  to  choose  which  way 
to  vote.  Representatives  should  be  free  to  make  up  their  own 
minds  and  their  decisions  should  be  based  on  the  most  up-to- 
date  information  available,  the  arguments  presented  in  the 
Assembly  debates,  their  own  opinions,  and  the  opinions  of  those 
who  have  elected  them. 

Others  argue  that  a  democratic  situation  requires  an  elected 
representative  to  obey  the  wishes  of  the  majority.  The  majority 
is  wiser  in  its  opinion  than  one  person. 

p.  17  CASE  STUDY  NO.  3  -  PURPOSE  AND  NECESSITY  OF  GOVERNMENT 
Strategy 

This  case  study  is  designed  to  utilize  the  knowledge  acquired  in 
the  study  of  Student  Government.  The  need  for  rules  in  a  group 
situation,  the  types  of  government,  the  powers  of  leaders,  and  the 
qualities  leaders  should  exhibit  are  covered  in  this  case  study. 

An  obvious  limitation  of  this  case  is  that  discussion  cannot  go 
beyond  Section  A  if  the  students  decide  to  live  by  themselves  and 
not  in  a  group  situation.  Part  E  leads  into  Chapter  Two.  In  Parts 
A  to  D,  the  reasons  why  the  class  arrived  at  certain  decisions  are 


analyzed,  and  the  values  which  shaped  these  decisions  explored. 
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Chapter  Two 

VALUES,  OPINIONS,  AND  POLITICAL  BEHAVIOUR 

INTRODUCTION  TO  CHAPTER  TWO 

This  chapter  is  concerned  with  Canadian  values  and  attempts  to  show 
students  how  these  values  are  reflected  in  the  political  lives  of 
Canadians  and  in  their  government.  The  strategy  used  related  to 
the  experiences  of  the  students  and  builds  on  these  experiences  to 
help  them  obtain  an  understanding  of  the  major  political  parties  of 
Canada  and  what  they  represent.  A  conscious  effort  has  been  made  to 
emphasize  the  democratic  nature  of  Canada's  political  system  and  how 
this  system  attempts  to  reflect  the  values  and  concerns  of  Canadians. 

p.  18  DECISIONS,  DECISIONS! 

Strategy 

This  section  illustrates  the  idea  that  students  are  required  to 
make  decisions  on  many  matters.  The  kinds  of  decisions  made  are 
the  result  of  numerous  influences  which  have  shaped  students'  opinions. 
By  using  the  cartoon  "Decisions,  Decisions"  (page  18),  students  can 
speculate  on  the  types  of  decisions  they  are  required  to  make. 

If  a  student  government  exists  in  a  school,  students  can  be 
required  to  make  decisions  on  various  matters.  The  decisions  made 
should  reflect  the  opinions  of  students.  A  parallel  can  be  drawn 
between  the  citizen  of  a  school  and  the  citizen  of  a  democratic 
country  to  point  out  the  similarities  that  exist  in  decision-making 
in  both  areas .  Students  can  be  asked  to  divide  a  page  in  two  and 
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list  the  kinds  of  decisions  that  might  be  made  by  citizens  of  a 
school  and  a  democratic  country.  This  exercise  could  act  as  a 
review  of  Chapter  One  and  could  serve  as  a  link  between  the  study 
of  politics  in  a  school  and  in  the  country  in  which  they  live. 
Students  can  also  be  asked  to  compare  the  rights  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  citizenship  in  both  the  school  and  the  country. 

p.  19  WHAT  ARE  YOUR  VALUES? 

Strategy 

Values  influence  the  decisions  people  make,  and  this  activity 
(p.  20)  attempts  to  help  determine  the  values  of  students  on  such 
subjects  as  women's  rights,  capital  punishment,  abortion,  the  rights 
of  children,  gun  laws,  etc.  Another  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to 
test  the  logic  of  students.  Contradictory  statements  are  presented 
in  Parts  1  to  5  to  see  if  their  views  are  consistent.  Individual 
students  or  groups  could  be  assigned  the  opposing  statements  in 
Parts  1  to  5 ,  for  the  purposes  of  a  class  debate.  This  would  clarify 
the  values  represented  in  the  two  opposing  views.  Each  point  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  debate  should  be  followed  by  a  general  class  discussion 
which  explores  the  basic  values  and  assumptions  behind  each  point  of 
view. 

p.  19  WHERE  DO  WE  GET  OUT  VALUES? 

& 

20  Strategy 

Teachers  may  ask  the  students,  first,  to  examine  the  cartoon  on 
page  19  in  order  to  determine  the  influences  which  shape  Canadian 


values,  or  they  may  use  the  sketch  to  reinforce  the  text.  Which  of 
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these  influences  are  the  most  important  in  shaping  values  and  why? 

Are  values  instilled  in  people  in  deliberate  attempts  to  make  them 
accept  and  obey  certain  values?  If  so,  would  this  be  called 
"brainwashing"?  Do  the  students  believe  that  they  are  being  brain¬ 
washed  and,  if  so,  is  this  a  negative  and/or  a  positive  phenomenon? 

When  a  person  makes  a  decision  is  it  purely  the  result  of  previous 
programming,  or  does  free  will  play  a  part? 

The  role  of  the  media  is  emphasized  as  an  important  influence 
in  the  shaping  of  values  of  people  living  today.  Students  are  asked 
to  comment  on  the  effects  the  media  has  on  Canadians.  The  cartoon, 
"Uncle  Sam,"  on  page  21,  provides  a  concrete  example  of  the  influence 
of  the  media  and  raises  the  question  of  how  we  should  respond  to  this 
influence. 

p.  19  Answer  to  Question 

The  answer  to  this  question  can  lead  to  an  interesting  class  discussion 
since  each  student  stresses  different  factors.  Students  can  analyze 
why  they  chose  certain  influences  and  not  others.  They  can  be  asked 
to  comment  on  the  influences  they  believe  to  be  the  most  important 
in  shaping  their  beliefs  as  individuals.  Which  influences  are 
strongest  at  different  times  in  our  lives — childhood,  adolescence 
and  adulthood?  Why? 

p.  20  Answer  to  Questions 

The  answer  to  these  questions  can  be  used  as  an  extension  of  the 
previous  answer,  in  which  students  were  required  to  comment  on  the 
important  influences  in  their  individual  lives.  Here  students  are 
asked  to  comment  on  a  specific  influence,  the  media,  which  can 
affect  the  lives  of  all  Canadians.  A  definition  of  "media"  is 
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provided  in  the  text. 

P-  21  Answers  to  Questions  -  Uncle  Sam 

!•  The  obvious  intent  of  this  cartoon  is  to  demonstrate  the  enormous 
effect  American  television  programmes  have  on  Canadians.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  most  popular  programmes  in  Canada  are 
American. 

2.  This  answer  will  depend  on  individual  student  experiences.  It 
can  lead  to  an  interesting  discussion  on  why  most  of  them  prefer 
American  programmes.  Students  can  be  asked  to  comment  on 
whether  they  believe  they  have  been  programmed  to  prefer  certain 
shows  over  others. 

3.  This  answer  can  lead  to  a  discussion  concerning  the  positive 
and  negative  effects  of  government  intervention  in  the  lives 
of  Canadians.  The  government  has  already  limited  the  number 
of  hours  of  American  shows  on  Canadian  channels.  Recommenda¬ 
tions  have  been  made  to  the  government  to  abolish  American 
programmes  altogether  on  the  CBC.  Students  can  comment  on 
whether  they  agree  with  these  recommendations  and  whether 
they  believe  Canadians  would  watch  less  American  television  if 
the  recommendations  were  implemented. 

4.  If  Canadians  watch  Canadian  television  programmes  which  are 
designed  to  promote  Canadian  nationalism,  then  their  values 
will  be  affected  accordingly.  However,  many  people  question 
and  oppose  possible  manipulation  of  the  viewing  audience  by 
the  government.  They  see  this  as  a  potential  threat  to 
individual  freedom  of  thought. 
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p .  21  WHAT  ARE  YOUR  POLITICAL  VALUES? 

Strategy 

This  class  survey  and  the  accompanying  activities  are  designed  to 
determine  the  students'  political  values.  Students  are  asked  to 
complete  the  survey  and  arrive  at  certain  conclusions  about  their 
own  knowledge  of  Canada.  Students  then  compare  the  results  of  the 
survey  with  each  other,  their  teacher,  and  their  family.  This 
comparision  will  hopefully  allow  the  students  to  decide  whether 
Canadians  know  or  care  about  their  country.  What  inferences  can 
be  drawn  from  the  results? 

p.  23  WHAT  POLITICAL  VALUES  ARE  GENERALLY  HELD  BY  CANADIANS? 

Strategy 

Students  can  be  asked  if  they  believe  that  all  Canadians  have  the 
rights  and  freedoms  listed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  If  not,  students 
should  state  specific  cases  and/or  examples  which  support  their 
opinions.  The  question  is  designed  to  have  students  focus  on 
specific  rights  which  Canadians  have  according  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  also  tests  student  comprehension  and  vocabulary. 

The  teacher  can  ask  students  if  the  points  listed  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  are  only  ideals,  or  whether  they  reflect  the  real  situa¬ 
tion  for  all  Canadians.  Is  this  law  designed  to  achieve  and  guaran¬ 
tee  equal  treatment  for  all  Canadians?  The  answer  to  this  question 
leads  into  the  debate  topic — Can  the  ideals  listed  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  become  a  reality  for  all  Canadians,  or  will  Canadians  always 
be  working  to  realize  these  "perfect  situations"?  Canadians  must 
recognize  that  practice  falls  short  of  the  ideals  expressed  in  the 
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Bill  of  Rights.  The  experiences  of  Japanese  Canadians  (page  26) , 
Jean  Lavall,  Irene  Murdoch  (page  118),  and  Peter  Treu,  to  mention 
only  a  few,  illustrate  this  point. 

The  British  Columbia  poster,  "Human  Rights",  on  page  24 
raises  similar  issues  at  the  provincial  level. 

All  provinces  have  a  Human  Rights  Code.  If  teachers  do  not 
have  a  copy,  they  may  write  to  their  provincial  government  to 
obtain  one. 

p.  23  Answer  to  Question 

"Without  discrimination,"  "equality,"  "protection,"  "freedom," 

"the  right  to...,"  "counsel,"  "enjoyment,"  "life,"  "liberty," 
"property , " . . . 
p.  24  Answer  to  Question 

Most  provinces  have  enacted  Human  Rights  Codes  to  protect  women 
from  discrimination  in  areas  of  employment.  People  belonging  to 
minority  racial  groups  and  religions  are  also  protected  by  law. 

Citizens  who  have  not  yet  been  protected  by  law  are  the 
physically  disabled,  the  aged,  the  retarded,  and  homosexuals. 

p.  25  WHEN  CAN  THE  GOVERNMENT  TAKE  AWAY  OUR  CIVIL  RIGHTS? 

Strategy 

An  interesting  comparison  can  be  drawn  between  the  two  cases  des¬ 
cribed  in  this  section.  Students  can  be  asked  to  determine  whether 
there  are  similarities  between  the  two  cases  which  would  help  to 
justify  the  suspension  of  civil  liberties.  What  are  the  differ¬ 
ences?  Should  the  government  be  allowed  to  suspend  the  civil 
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liberties  of  Canadians  in  any  situation?  What  dangers  exist? 

What  advantages?  An  excerpt  from  the  War  Measures  Act  is  provided 
as  a  basis  of  comparison  with  the  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights.  This 
excerpt  is  a  difficult  document,  and  should  be  used  at  the  teacher's 
discretion.  For  students  who  are  unable  to  read  or  understand  the 
statute,  the  teacher  should  use  the  cartoon  on  page  25  to  develop 
a  lesson  on  the  great  powers  of  the  government  under  this  law.  Case 
Studies  No.  1  and  2  are  historical  examples  of  the  implementation  of 
the  War  Measures  Act  in  Canada.  These  case  studies  show  how  the 
government  of  Canada  has  taken  away  the  basic  rights  of  Canadian 
citizens  in  the  past.  They  will  be  of  interest  to  the  students 
because  their  study  raises  some  interesting  questions  concerning 
the  government's  right  to  take  away  the  civil  liberties  of  Canadians, 
p.  26  Answers  to  Questions  -  The  War  Measures  Act  (document) 

1.  The  government  can  use  the  War  Measures  Act  during  wartime, 
during  an  invasion,  or  in  a  situation  which  threatens  the 
security,  defence,  peace,  order,  and  welfare  of  Canada.  An 
insurrection  (real  or  apprehended)  is  defined  as  revolt  or  danger o 
revolt  against  the  government. 

2.  It  can  censor  and  suppress  any  means  of  communication.  The 
teacher  should  explain  the  meaning  of  censorship  and  perhaps 
discuss  its  implications.  It  can  also  arrest,  detain,  and 
deport  people,  and  it  can  expropriate  their  property.  It 
also  obtains  complete  control  of  transportation,  trade  and 
manufacture  of  goods.  Students  can  be  asked  to  explain  the 
reasons  behind  the  granting  of  such  wide  power  during  emer¬ 


gency  situations. 
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3.  It  cancels  out  the  rights  and  freedoms  listed  in  the  Canadian 
Bill  of  Rights  as  long  as  it  is  in  effect, 
p.  27  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  World  War  II  had  begun  and  a  national  emergency  existed.  This 
law  enabled  the  government  and  its  police  forces  to  deal  more 
effectively  with  internal  security  in  the  country. 

2.  It  was  feared  that  Japanese  Canadians  on  the  West  Coast  would 
help  Japan  if  that  country  invaded  Canada.  It  was  also  feared 
that  some  Japanese  Canadians  might  become  spies  and  help  the 
enemy.  No  evidence  has  ever  been  produced  to  support  these 
allegations;  the  government  was  merely  responding  to  public 
opinion . 

3.  Kidnapping,  murder,  sedition,  and  extortion. 

4.  It  invoked  the  War  Measures  Act  because  it  believed  that  a 
national  emergency  existed  which  threatened  the  security  of 
the  country. 

5.  Some  Canadians  disagreed  because  they  did  not  believe  that 
the  F.L.Q.  situation  was  serious  enough  to  suspend  the  legal 
freedoms  of  all  Canadians.  They  believed  that  this  step 
threatened  Canada  as  a  democratic  society,  because  they 
felt  that  the  government  had  enough  power  under  the  Criminal 
Code  to  act  against  terrorists.  The  critics  did  not  believe 
that  a  state  of  "apprehended  insurrection"  existed  in  October, 
1970. 

6.  The  right  to  know  the  reason  (the  charge)  for  the  arrest,  the 
right  to  be  represented  by  a  lawyer ,  the  right  to  demand  a 
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search  warrant,  the  right  to  be  charged  in  a  court  of  law 
within  a  reasonable  time-period. 

7.  They  arrested  238  known  Quebec  separatists  and  sympathizers, 
and  they  seized  firearms  and  huge  quantities  of  literature, 
posters,  books,  and  political  pamphlets. 

8.  This  is  mainly  a  matter  of  opinion.  Both  times  the  War 
Measures  Act  was  used,  the  government  had  the  overwhelming 
support  of  Canadians.  However,  the  government's  handling  of 
both  situations  has  received  a  great  deal  of  criticism  in 
retrospect . 

p.  28  Activity 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  put  the  students  in  a 
position  where  they  have  to  make  decisions  in  order  to  deal  with 
an  imaginary  crisis  situation  in  Canada.  The  students  will  first 
have  to  decide  if  the  terrorist  raid  affects  the  national  security 
of  the  country.  This  decision  will  determine  whether  the  RCMP  will 
be  called  upon  to  handle  the  situation.  Can  the  existing  police 
forces  deal  effectively  with  the  situation,  or  will  martial  law 
be  established?  This  would  make  it  necessary  to  bring  in  the  army 
and  introduce  the  War  Measures  Act. 

The  students  can  be  asked  to  comment  on  what  the  possible 
consequences  might  be  for  all  Canadians  if  the  correct  decisions 
are  not  made  to  handle  this  emergency.  What  could  happen  if  the 
government  underestimates  or  overestimates  the  threat  to  national 
security?  Their  answers  can  be  used  to  relate  back  to  the  govern¬ 
ment's  handling  of  the  F.L.Q.  crisis  and  of  the  Japanese  Canadian 


situation  in  World  War  II. 
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p.  29  HOW  DO  CANADIANS  EXPRESS  THEIR  VALUES? 

Strategy 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  show  students  that  before  deci¬ 
sions  are  made  by  governments  in  Canada,  many  factors  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Generally,  these  decisions  are  compro¬ 
mises  between  individuals  and  groups,  made  in  an  effort  to  be  fair 
to  the  majority  of  people  in  Canada.  Even  though  Canada  is  a  de 
mocracy,  the  influence  of  a  single  citizen  is  not  great  because  of 
the  large  number  of  people  living  in  Canada.  Interest  groups  are 
much  more  effective  in  influencing  governments  because  they  repre¬ 
sent  many  individuals.  Usually  citizens  with  a  common  interest 
and/or  point  of  view  join  together  to  form  a  pressure  group,  and 
seek  to  influence  the  government  to  adopt  their  particular  position. 
Conflict  between  opposing  interest  groups  can  result,  and  this 
creates  an  issue.  The  government  will  be  called  upon  to  make 

decisions  to  resolve  the  issue. 

It  tries  to  do  this  by  making  a  compromise  decision  based  on 
what  it  believes  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  majority  of 
Canadians.  The  connection  is  made  between  party  platform  and 
compromises,  between  lobbies  and  individuals.  It  should  be  stressed 
that  this  is  vital  in  a  democracy.  The  connection  can  be  made 
between  party  platforms  and  the  campaign  platforms  of  candidates 
for  the  job  of  President  at  Alpha  High  School.  What  would  happen 
if  party  platforms  did  not  represent  the  views  of  Canadians? 
p.  29  Activity  -  Pressure  Groups 

This  activity  emphasizes  the  idea  that  different  pressure  groups 
and  individuals  have  competing  interests  on  certain  topics.  For 
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example,  the  issue  of  higher  wages  might  create  a  conflict  between 
businesses  and  workers.  When  an  issue  exists,  the  competing  groups 
will  seek  to  influence  the  government  to  resolve  the  issue  to  their 
satisfaction.  Students  can  be  asked  what  might  happen  if  no  govern¬ 
ment  existed  to  resolve  opposing  interests.  Could  Canadian  society 
exist  without  governments  to  resolve  these  issues  and  conflicts 
between  competing  groups? 
p.  29  Activity  -  Rules  in  School 

This  answer  will  depend  on  particular  school  situations.  Some 
school  rules  which  might  be  regarded  as  compromises  are: 

a)  The  requirement  by  which  a  student  who  is  late  for  class  must 
obtain  a  late  slip  from  the  office.  This  could  be  considered 
a  compromise  made  by  teachers,  students  who  might  not  want  any 
students  to  be  admitted  late  because  of  the  disruption,  and 
those  who  would  allow  students  to  arrive  late  at  a  class  with¬ 
out  any  penalty  whatsoever. 

b)  Early  dismissal  for  important  athletic  school  events  could  be 
seen  as  a  compromise  between  those  who  oppose  any  early  dismissals 
and  those  who  would  like  entire  school  days  devoted  to  such 
events. 

Whether  or  not  these  and  other  "compromises"  are  considered 
fair  to  the  majority  will  depend  partly  on  the  points  of  view 
of  the  students.  This  activity  lends  itself  well  to  group  work. 

p.  30  POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND  CANADIAN  VALUES 
Strategy 

This  section  makes  the  connection  between  the  values  of  Canadians 
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and  the  way  these  values  are  reflected  in  Canada's  political  par¬ 
ties-  Before  covering  this  part  of  the  text,  the  teacher  could 
use  the  Socratic  method  to  arrive  at  the  common  values  held  by  the 
major  political  parties.  Do  these  common  values  reflect  those  of 
the  majority  of  Canadians? 

The  issue  of  police  powers  will  usually  provoke  a  great  amount 
of  class  discussion.  The  teacher  can  ask  students  whether  they 
would  permit  police  to  open  mail  to  help  them  apprehend  suspected 
criminals.  Would  they  give  police  more  or  less  power?  A  class 
poll  can  be  taken  to  determine  which  students  would  increase,  and 
which  would  decrease  specific  police  powers.  What  could  result 
if  these  points  of  view  became  law?  Do  they  think  this  class  poll 
reflects  the  values  of  most  Canadians? 
p .  30  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  This  question  determines  how  strongly  students  feel  about  the 
subject  of  police  powers.  Those  students  who  were  most  vocal 
in  their  points  of  view  on  police  powers  should  be  asked 
whether  they  feel  strongly  enough  about  the  issue  to  join  a 
political  party  to  work  towards  changing  the  law.  How  many 
students  would  do  so?  In  a  democracy,  why  is  it  vital  to  have 
citizens  actively  working  for  political  parties  which  reflect 
their  values? 

2.  This  can  lead  to  a  very  interesting  class  discussion  between 
students  and  the  teacher  concerning  common  goals  and  interests 
of  the  students  and  the  teachers  in  the  school.  The  discussion 
can  be  started  off  by  making  a  list  of  common  goals:  order; 
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learning;  development  of  various  skills;  development  of  the 
mind  and  body;  social  behaviour;  etc. 

Areas  of  disagreement  on  topics  covered  in  courses, 
curriculum,  compulsory  subjects,  compulsory  examinations, 
quality  of  education,  relevance  of  education,  student  involve¬ 
ment  in  decision-making  in  the  school,  school  rules,  etc. 
usually  lead  to  a  lively  debate  in  the  classroom.  Is  there 
a  consensus  in  the  classroom  on  any  of  the  issues  and,  if  so, 
does  this  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  students  in 
the  school?  If  there  is  a  major  difference  of  opinion,  what 
can  be  done  to  correct  this  situation? 

p.  30  PARTY  PLATFORMS 
Strategy 

Students  can  be  asked  to  examine  the  diagram  on  page  54  to  arrive 
at  an  understanding  of  the  concept  of  party  platform.  The  party 
platform  which  reflects  the  values  of  the  greatest  number  of 
Canadians  helps  to  insure  the  election  of  that  party  to  power. 
Voters  should  understand  the  party  platforms  of  the  various  parties 
before  they  cast  their  votes.  Informed  voting  is  a  vital  prerequi¬ 
site  to  democratic  decision-making, 
p.  30  Activity 

This  exercise  reinforces  the  idea  that  active  participation  by 
citizens  in  government  helps  to  insure  that  the  rules  and  laws 
which  are  passed  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  majority.  Alpha 
High  School  sets  the  better  example  of  involvement  in  decision- 
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making  because  the  students  of  this  school  have  an  active  and 
responsible  student  council  which  works  towards  setting  rules  that 
reflect  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  students. 

p .  31  BACKGROUND  ON  THE  FOUR  MAJOR  POLITICAL  PARTIES  IN  CANADA 
Strategy 

This  section  gives  a  limited  but  valuable  introduction  to  the 
historical  background  of  the  major  political  parties  and  what  they 
stand  for.  The  teacher  can  divide  the  class  into  four  separate 
groups  to  do  more  research  on  the  political  parties  and,  on  the 
basis  of  this  research,  seminars  can  be  presented  in  the  classroom. 
Students  can  be  asked  to  determine  which  political  party  has  had  the 
best  overall  party  platforms.  This  judgment  can  be  based  on  the 
amount  of  support  each  party  has  obtained  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  and  what  each  has  stood  for.  Which  party  has  the 
greatest  appeal  to  the  students,  and  why? 
p .  35  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  In  the  1979  election  campaign,  the  Progressive  Conservative 

Party  emphasized  that  there  should  be  less  government  control 
of  the  economy  in  order  to  promote  competition  in  the  private 
sector.  It  called  for  the  abolition  of  Petrocan,  self 
sufficiency  in  energy,  lower  inflation,  a  cut  in  government 
spending,  and  a  tax  plan  which  would  allow  homeowners  with 
mortgages  to  deduct  $5000  in  interest  payments  and  $1000  in 
taxes,  which  would  encourage  Canadians  to  buy  their  own 
homes . 

In  the  1979  election,  the  Liberal  Party  stressed  the  issue 
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of  Canadian  unity  and  called  for  the  repatriation  of  the 
constitution.  It  stated  that  a  strong  Liberal  government 
would  deal  more  effectively  than  other  parties  with  the 
Quebec  provincial  Separatist  Party.  It  stressed  that 
Petrocan  was  a  vital  link  between  the  private  and  public 
sectors  in  the  gas  and  oil  industry  in  Canada. 

2.  Much  of  the  support  these  two  parties  receive  in  various 

parts  of  the  country  is  based  on  events  in  Canada's  history. 
The  lack  of  Progressive  Conservative  support  in  Quebec  is 
based  on  such  historical  events  as  the  execution  of  Louis 
Riel  in  1885  and  the  introduction  of  conscription  in  1917, 
both  of  which  occurred  under  Conservative  governments.  There 
has  never  been  a  French-Canadian  leader  of  the  Conservative 
Party.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Conservative  Party  does  well 
in  the  West,  Ontario,  and  the  Maritimes,  and  has  elected 
leaders  from  these  areas  -  Joe  Clark  and  John  Diefenbaker, 
George  Drew  and  John  A.  Macdonald,  and  Robert  Stanfield  and 
Robert  Borden,  respectively. 

The  Liberals  have  consistently  appealed  to  Quebeckers 
because  of  the  incidents  already  mentioned,  which  detracted 
from  Conservative  support  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  It  has 
also  had  three  French-Canadian  leaders  who  became  Prime 
Minister.  It  has  supported  policies  to  make  Canada  more 
bilingual  and  has  made  the  federal  government  an  attractive 
employment  area  for  French-Canadians .  The  Liberal  Party's 
support  in  the  rest  of  the  country  has  waned  in  recent  years 
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because  many  people  felt  that  it  was  time  to  change  the 
government  and  the  leader  of  the  country. 

3.  Both  parties  appeal  to  business  interests.  They  receive 
support  from  these  areas  because  of  their  stand  on  national 
unity,  and  because  they  encourage  the  private  sector  in 
business  in  order  to  promote  economic  prosperity. 

4.  Both  were  formed  during  the  Great  Depression  as  a  direct 
result  of  bad  economic  conditions,  and  this  helps  to  explain 
why  both  parties,  especially  the  N.D.P.,  now  emphasize  eco¬ 
nomic  policy. 

5.  The  N.D.P.  appeals  to  farmers  and  workers  for  support,  and 
attracts  support  from  these  occupational  groups  because  of  its 
policies  of  social  and  economic  reform. 

The  Social  Credit  Party  has  received  support  in  past  years 
because  of  its  conservatism.  It  has  been  favoured  by  small 
businessmen  and  poor  Quebec  farmers  because  of  its  economic 
policy. 

p.  35  CASE  STUDY  NO.  3  -  GALLUP  POLL 
Strategy 

Case  Study  No.  3  enables  students  to  determine  certain  values  of 
Canadians  by  examining  their  concerns  as  recorded  in  a  1978  Gallup 
Poll.  Students  should  be  asked  to  compare  these  concerns  region¬ 
ally  and  nationally.  They  can  speculate  about  the  possible  differ¬ 
ences  in  values  from  region  to  region  and  the  reasons  for  these 
differences.  The  second  question  in  the  Gallup  Poll  makes  the 
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connection  between  Canadian  values  and  federal  party  platforms. 

The  teacher  should  emphasize  the  idea  that  the  party  whose  plat¬ 
form  most  accurately  reflects  the  values  and  concerns  of  a  majority 
of  Canadians  has  the  best  chance  of  being  elected.  Do  the  students 
think  the  results  of  the  Gallup  Poll  accurately  reflect  the  concerns 
of  Canadians  today?  Do  they  think  political  parties  pay  close 
attention  to  this  type  of  Gallup  Poll,  and  why? 
p.  36  Answers  to  Questions  on  Case  Study  No.  3 

1.  According  to  the  Gallup  Poll,  inflation  or  high  prices,  unem¬ 
ployment,  and  national  unity  were  the  three  concerns  which 
Canadians  found  to  be  the  most  important.  The  first  two  problems 
reflect  economic  values  and  concerns. 

2.  Of  the  three  main  political  parties  listed,  the  Liberal  Party 
has  been  most  successful  in  convincing  voters  that  it  can  do 
the  best  job  of  handling  the  problems  facing  Canada.  The 
N.D.P.  has  been  least  successful  in  convincing  voters  that 

it  can  handle  these  problems. 

3.  Before  the  poll  is  taken,  teachers  are  advised  to  insure  that 
students  understand  such  terms  as  "national  unity"  and 
"inflation".  A  class  discussion  concerning  the  possible 
effects  of  these  problems  on  Canadians  if  these  problems  are 
not  solved  could  generate  interest  in  the  topics  under  discus¬ 
sion. 

4.  The  Progressive  Conservative  and  New  Democratic  Parties  empha¬ 
sized  economic  issues  such  as  inflation  and  unemployment. 

Between  the  dates  of  the  Gallup  Poll  and  the  1979  federal 
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election  these  two  parties  were  able  to  persuade  many  voters 
that  they  could  deal  with  economic  problems  more  successfully 
than  the  Liberal  Party.  Although  the  Liberal  Party  received 
the  greatest  percentage  of  the  popular  vote,  they  had  lost 
their  commanding  lead  in  the  Gallup  Poll,  and  lost  the 
election . 

The  discrepancies  between  the  popular  vote  and  the  percent¬ 
age  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  dealt  with  in 
Chapter  Five. 

p.  36  CASE  STUDY  NO.  4  -  CANADIAN  POLITICAL  ATTITUDES  IN  THE  1974, 

1979,  AND  1980  ELECTIONS 

Strategy 

This  section  includes  an  interesting  comparison  of  the  percentages 
of  votes  each  major  political  party  received  in  the  federal  elections 
of  1974,  1979,  and  1980.  These  results  are  examined  by  region  and 
by  province.  The  number  of  seats  won  by  the  parties  is  not  mentioned 
because  the  concept  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  not  yet 
been  covered  in  the  text.  The  two  maps  on  pages  37  and  38  reflect 
the  changes  in  the  voters'  attitudes  toward  the  political  parties. 
Students  should  be  asked  to  speculate  on  why  certain  parties  gained 
or  lost  support  in  the  various  regions  and  provinces, 
p.  39  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  In  both  the  1974,  1979,  and  1980  federal  elections,  the  Liberal 
Party  received  the  most  votes. 

2.  Central  Canada  contains  the  greatest  number  of  people  (voters) 
in  Canada.  Therefore,  the  party  which  wins  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  in  both  Ontario  and  Quebec  will  likely  win  the  election. 
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3.  a) 


b) 


Parties 


Province  with 
highest  %  in 
1974  election 


Province  with 
lowest  %  in 
1974  election 


Liberal  Party 

Quebec 

Alberta  &  Manitoba 

Progressive 

Conservative 

Party 

Alberta 

Quebec 

New  Democratic 
Party 

Saskatchewan 

P.E.I . 

Parties 

Province  with 
highest  %  in 

1979  election 

Province  with 
lowest  %  in 

1979  election 

Liberal  Party 

Quebec 

Alberta 

Progressive 

Conservative 

Party 

Alberta 

Quebec 

New  Democratic 
Party 

Saskatchewan 

Quebec 

Parties 

Province  with 
highest  %  in 

1980  election 

Province  with 
lowest  %  in 

1980  election 

Liberal  Party 

Quebec 

Alberta  &  British 
Columbia 

Progressive 

Conservative 

Party 

Alberta 

Quebec 

New  Democratic 

Saskatchewan 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Party 

A  majority  of  voters  in  Quebec  supported  the  Liberal  Party 
in  the  three  elections,  while  voters  in  the  Western  pro¬ 
vinces  did  not  support  the  party.  Compared  to  the  1979 
election,  the  Liberals  lost  support  in  the  West  in  the 
1979  and  1980  elections.  Before  the  next  election,  the 


Liberals  must  try  to  reverse  this  trend  in  the  West. 
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Between  the  1974  and  1979  elections,  the  Progressive 
Conservative  Party  has  gained  support  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  except  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  In  1974,  the 
Progressive  Conservatives  received  20%  of  the  vote  in 
Quebec,  and  this  percentage  fell  to  13.5%  in  1979.  In 
1980  this  percentage  slipped  even  further.  In  the  1980 
election,  the  Progressive  Conservatives  lost  support  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  Ontario. 

The  New  Democratic  Party  gets  most  of  its  support  in 
the  West  and  in  Ontario.  In  the  1979  election,  it  improved 
its  percentage  of  the  popular  vote  in  the  Maritimes, 
especially  in  Newfoundland.  However  in  the  1980  election, 
tie  N.D.P.  lost  support  in  Newfoundland.  Quebec  voters  do 
not  support  the  party.  The  New  Democratic  party  must 
improve  its  position  throughout  Canada  before  the  next 
election . 

THE  CREATION  OF  A  NEW  POLITICAL  PARTY 
Strategy 

Case  Study  No.  5  reinforces  the  idea  that  Canadians  are  free  to 
organize  and  create  a  new  political  party  to  promote  their  interests 
and  achieve  what  other  political  parties  refuse  or  fail  to  do.  This 
case  study  is  relevant  to  the  immediate  survival  of  Canada.  Students 
should  be  asked  if  a  democracy  should  allow  a  region  under  its  control 
to  separate  if  a  majority  of  voters  living  in  this  region  vote  to 
separate.  Should  the  wishes  and  values  of  other  Canadians  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  overrule  the  wishes  and  values  of  those  living  in  the 


region  that  votes  to  separate? 


p.  41 
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Chapter  Three 

GOVERNMENTS  IN  CANADA 

INTRODUCTION  TO  CHAPTER  THREE 
Chapter  Three  presents  a  brief  introduction  to  the  functions,  level 
and  institutions  of  governments  in  Canada.  This  provides  the 
foundation  for  Chapter  Four  which  deals  with  the  decision-makers 
who  operate  these  governments,  and  the  basis  for  Chapter  Five  which 
explores  how  decisions  are  made  at  various  levels.  If  teachers 
have  a  very  limited  amount  of  time  to  introduce  students  to  the 
topic  of  government,  they  may  select  one  of  these  three  chapters 


as  the  written  foundation  for  their  lessons  on  government,  and  add 
information  from  the  other  chapters  or  sources  as  time  permits. 

Each  of  these  three  chapters  covers  Canadian  governments  from  a 
different  point  of  view.  Ideally,  the  course  of  study  will  permit 
teachers  to  work  through  all  chapters  so  that  the  students  will 
profit  from  the  reinforcement  provided  with  this  type  of  organizatic 

INTRODUCTION 
Strategy 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we  link  the  concept  of  a  constitu¬ 
tion  -  a  set  of  rules  which  dictates  how  a  government  works  -  with 
Canada's  written  constitution,  the  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA  ACT.  If 
the  students  have  studied  the  student  government  in  Chapter  One  and 
in  their  particular  school,  reference  can  be  made  to  these  simple 
constitutions.  The  teacher  could  pass  a  copy  of  the  British  North 
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America  Act  around  the  class.  Students  at  the  intermediate 
level  will  not  be  able  to  read  the  Act,  but  the  existence  of  a 
Canadian  constitution  in  concrete  form  will  help  them  with  the 
abstract  concept.  Copies  are  available  from  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  department,  Supply  &  Services  Canada.  Driedger,  E.A.  (ed.)  A. 
Consolidation  of  the  British  North  America  Acts  1867  to  1965. 

(Ottawa :  1965) . 

p.  42  WHAT  ARE  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  GOVERNMENT? 

Strategy 

The  functions  of  government  could  be  introduced  by  asking  the  students 
to  look  at  the  sketches  and  discuss  several  simple  questions  before 
they  read  the  text.  In  addition  to  the  sketch,  "Laws  of  Canada", 

(page  41)  laws  like  the  British  North  America  Act,  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act,  or  the  Canadian  Criminal  Code  could  be  presented.  The 
teacher  could  ask  the  students:  "How  are  laws  made  in  Canada?" 
and  "Who  makes  the  laws?"  A  brief  introductory  discussion  may  be 
useful,  especially  for  teachers  who  are  starting  the  study  of  govern¬ 
ment  with  Chapter  Three  and  have  a  very  limited  amount  of  time. 
Students  should  then  be  introduced  to  the  LEGISLATIVE  function  as 
the  first  function  of  government.  The  teacher  should  ask  for 
examples  of  different  countries  where  one  person  or  a  small  group 
of  people  have  complete  power  to  make  the  laws  as  a  contrast  to 
the  situation  in  Canada. 

The  sketches  on  pages  42  and  43  introduce  parts  of  the  second 
function  of  government.  "Why  do  we  have  policemen  and  secretaries 
working  for  the  government?"  They  enforce  the  laws  and  carry  out 
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the  government's  decisions  and  policies.  This  introduces  the 
enforcement  and  administrative  parts  of  the  EXECUTIVE  function. 

To  offer  the  students  concrete  experience  of  this  function,  the 
teacher  could  arrange  for  the  class  to  visit  the  Head  Secretary 
in  their  school,  or  invite  the  Secretary  to  the  classroom  to  show 
the  students  the  large  number  of  government  regulations  and  forms, 
both  provincial  and  municipal,  which  must  be  followed  and  completed. 

The  sketch  of  "Justice"  (page  43)  introduces  the  idea  of  the 
third  function.  The  teacher  could  ask:  "What  happens  when  people 
in  Canada  cannot  agree  on  what  a  law  means?"  Students  tend  to 
think  that  judges  and  the  courts  exist  only  for  sentencing  and 
punishment.  This  question  stresses  their  interpretation  of  the 
law.  Students  could  be  asked  to  respond  to  Questions  1  and  2  on 
page  43  in  writing  before  the  class  discusses  the  details  of  this 
sketch . 

p .  43  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  Justice  is  blindfolded  so  that  she  will  not  be  influenced  by 
the  identity  of  the  people  who  appear  before  her.  This  sug¬ 
gests  that  Justice  will  be  fair  or  "unbiased" .  Justice  must 
defend  "the  rights  of  every  citizen  regardless  of  their  wealth, 
power,  race,  language,  religion,  or  sex."  (page  43) 

2.  The  balance  represents  Justice  weighing  the  arguments  of  the 
two  sides  in  the  court  case  before  her.  The  Sword  means  that 
her  decision  will  be  carried  out  and  enforced,  and  that  the 
right  decision  will  triumph. 

This  question  invites  the  students  to  express  opinions  about 
judges  and  courts.  The  teacher  could  bring  in  both  positive 
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and  negative  news  reports  about  local  judges  and  courts. 

For  example,  the  fact  that  judges  in  British  Columbia  and 
Ontario  have  been  criticized  and  have  resigned  should  not 
be  ignored.  However,  the  fine  work  of  the  great  majority 
of  judges,  frequently  performed  in  very  difficult  situations, 
should  be  recognized. 


p.  44  WHAT  ARE  THE  DIFFERENT  LEVELS  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  CANADA? 


Strategy 

After  introducing  the  different  functions  of  government,  the 
teacher  should  establish  that,  in  Canada,  these  functions  are 
divided  between  two  levels  of  government. 

The  map  exercise  on  page  44  is  designed  to  remind  students 
that  Canada  has  ten  provinces,  each  with  its  own  capital.  By 
having  the  students  transfer  the  information  from  the  map  to  a 
chart  and  look  up  the  capitals,  the  concept  of  different  govern¬ 
ments  within  one  country  can  be  introduced. 


p.  45  Answers  to  Questions 


1. 


PROVINCE 


CAPITAL 


British  Columbia 

Alberta 

Saskatchewan 

Manitoba 

Ontario 

Quebec 

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Newfoundland 


Victoria 

Edmonton 

Regina 

Winnipeg 

Toronto 

Quebec  City 

Fredericton 

Halifax 

Charlottetown 

St.  John's 


2. 


Ottawa  is  the  capital  of  the  entire  country  of  Canada. 
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p.  45  FEDERAL  POWERS 
Strategy 

The  next  question  for  students  to  consider  is:  "What  laws  does 
the  federal  government  in  Ottawa  make?"  We  suggest  that  students 
look  at  the  sketch  of  "Federal  Powers",  (page  45)  and  list  the 
powers  of  the  federal  government, 
p .  45  Sketch  -  Federal  Powers 


1. 

post  office 

5. 

weights  and  measures 

2. 

defence 

6. 

copyright 

3. 

money 

7. 

marriage  and  divorce  (pending 
the  amendment  of  the  constitu- 

4. 

federal  penitentiaries 

tion  based  on  the  agreement  of 
the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  in  February  1979) 

Basing  the  discussion  on 

money,  copyright,  and  weights  and 

measures,  the  teacher  can  develop 

the  idea  of  the  federal  govern- 

ment 

' s  general  responsibility 

for 

trade  and  commerce,  banking,  and 

general  economic  matters . 

Students  can  follow  the 

same 

procedure  with  the  sketch, 

"Provincial  Powers" . 

Sketch  -  Provincial  Powers 

1. 

highways 

4. 

natural  resources 

2. 

health 

5. 

liquor  control 

3. 

education 

6 . 

provincial  parks  -  recreation 

Drawing  on  personal  experience  and  observations,  students  may 
be  able  to  add  other  areas  of  responsibility  to  these  lists.  Through 
this  exercise,  students  will  see  that  the  power  to  make  laws  (the 
legislative  function)  is  divided  between  the  federal  and  provincial 
levels  of  government. 
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The  teacher  may  also  use  the  reprints  of  Sections  91  and  92 
of  the  British  North  America  Act  (pages  46  and  47)  depending  on 
the  ability  of  the  students, 
p .  47  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  The  most  important  powers  of  the  federal  government  in  Section 
91  are: 

a)  "to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government 
of  Canada" 

b)  defence 

c)  the  regulation  of  Trade  and  Commerce  (#2) 

d)  unemployment  insurance  (#2a  or  30) 

e)  general  economic  matters  (#14-23) 

f)  Indians  (#24) 

g)  criminal  law  (#27) 

Some  of  the  items  on  this  list  may  vary,  depending  on  one's 
point  of  view. 

2.  The  most  important  powers  of  the  provincial  governments  in 
Section  92  are: 

a)  public  lands  (#5) 

b)  hospitals  (#7) 

c)  municipal  institutions  (#8) 

d)  property  and  civil  rights  (#13) 

e)  administration  of  justice  (#14) 

3.  The  federal  government  may  raise  money  by  any  method  of  taxation 
(including  indirect  taxes  such  as  import  and  export  duties) , 
while  the  provinces  are  limited  to  direct  taxes  (e.g.  income, 
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sales,  and  property).  This  gives  the  federal  government 
greater  spending  power,  and  reflects  the  original  plan  of 
the  Fathers  of  Confederation  that  the  federal  government 
should  be  the  more  powerful  level  of  government. 

Additional  Comments 

The  issue  of  "residual  power"  over  matters  not  covered  in  the 
British  North  America  Act  and  the  shift  in  power  towards  the 
provinces  can  be  explored  in  detail  only  with  an  exceptional  class. 
Generally,  the  teacher  must  be  satisfied  with  noting  that  as  pro¬ 
vincial  responsibility  over  health,  education,  and  highways  becomes 
more  costly  and  the  control  over  natural  resources  more  profitable, 
the  strength  and  importance  of  the  provincial  governments  increases 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  federal  government. 

p.  48  FEDERALISM 
Strategy 

The  key  concept  for  this  section  is  FEDERALISM,  and  students  should 
understand  that  this  is  a  system  which  divides  the  three  functions 
of  government  between  two  different  governments  (page  48) .  We 
mention  that  municipal  government  is  part  of  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  in  accordance  with  the  B.N.A.  Act  (Section  92,  Sub-section  8) . 
Municipal  structures  and  responsibilities  are  discussed  later  in 
this  chapter. 

p.  48  REASONS  FOR  CANADA'S  FEDERAL  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  1867 
Strategy 

This  system  is  a  brief  flashback  and  review  of  the  origins  of  the 
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federal  system.  Most  schools  teach  the  Confederation  period  at 
the  intermediate  level  and,  depending  on  the  situation,  this 
section  can  be  used  as  a  review  or  as  an  introduction  to  the  his¬ 
torical  roots  of  our  government.  The  suggestions  regarding  local 
affairs,  identity,  and  traditions  on  page  49  can  be  used  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  fears  of  assimilation  expressed  by  French-Canadians  and 
Maritimers.  The  views  on  the  strength  of  the  federal  government 
and  the  fear  of  Civil  War  can  lead  to  discussions  on  separation  of 
provinces,  nationalities,  and  regions  in  the  modern  setting.  Stu¬ 
dents  should  understand  that  the  tensions  which  presently  exist 
among  nationalities,  provinces,  and  regions  are  not  new,  but  existed 
when  the  country  was  founded  in  1867. 

p.  50  THE  FEDERAL  PARLIAMENT 
Strategy 

This  section  introduces  students  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
federal  government.  The  diagram  on  page  50  provides  an  overview, 
and  should  be  referred  to  as  each  of  the  individual  parts  are 
discussed.  Under  the  British  Parliamentary  system,  the  legisla¬ 
tive  and  executive  functions  are  combined  within  the  institution 
of  Parliament,  whereas  the  American  system  is  based  on  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  powers  into  three  branches  -  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial.  Since  these  functions  are  shared  in  Canada  we  have  des¬ 
cribed  the  different  parts  of  the  federal  government  and  their 
roles  very  briefly.  In  Chapter  Four,  the  method  of  selection  is 
discussed,  and  in  Chapter  Five,  the  way  decisions  are  made  is 


explained  in  detail. 
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We  suggest  that  the  teacher  and  students  read  through  the 
sections  on  the  Monarchy,  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet  in  class.  Students  may  take  turns 
reading  aloud.  At  the  end  of  each  section,  students  may  discuss 
their  impressions  and  memories  of  the  Queen,  Governors-General , 
Senators,  MP ' s  or  Prime  Ministers. 

ROLE  PLAYING  -  A  MODEL  PARLIAMENT 
Strategy 

If  the  teacher  feels  that  students  need  to  see  the  difference  between 
these  positions  in  a  concrete  way,  a  very  simple  role-playing  exer¬ 
cise  could  be  introduced  here  to  help  differentiate  between  positions, 
and  to  illustrate  responsibilities  and  the  sequence  in  the  law-making 
process. 

MATERIALS  REQUIRED: 

a)  class  of  students 

b)  a  crown,  made  out  of  any  material,  for  the  Queen 

c)  9  pieces  of  paper  -  1  to  give  to  the  Governor-General 

-  7  to  give  to  the  Senators 

-  1  to  write  the  bill  on 


d)  moveable  desks  or  chairs 

MODEL  PARLIAMENT:  DIAGRAM  OF  CLASSROOM 
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STEPS  IN  THE  MODEL  PARLIAMENT 

1.  Ask  for  a  volunteer  to  serve  as  Queen  and  have  her  sit  to  one 
side  at  the  front  of  the  room. 

2.  Ask  for  eight  volunteers  to  stand  at  the  side  of  the  room. 
(Seven  of  these  will  later  be  appointed  as  senators  for  the 
different  regions,  and  one  will  be  appointed  Governor-General.) 

3.  Divide  the  rest  of  the  class  into  two  unequal  groups.  Have 
them  sit  facing  each  other  with  the  larger  group  on  your  right. 

4.  Announce  that  the  larger  group  is  the  Government  Party  and  ask 
for  a  volunteer  to  serve  as  Leader  and  Prime  Minister. 

5.  Announce  that  the  smaller  group  is  the  Opposition  Party. 

6.  Ask  the  students:  "Who  selects  and  who  appoints  the  Governor- 
General?"  The  Prime  Minister  selects  and  the  Queen  appoints 
the  Governor-General,  (page  51) 

7.  Ask  the  Prime  Minister  to  select  one  person  from  the  group  of 
eight  standing  at  the  side  of  the  room,  to  serve  as  Governor- 
General  . 

8.  Ask  the  student  to  kneel  before  the  Queen,  promise  to  represent 
her  in  Canada,  and  receive  a  piece  of  paper  representing  this 
appointment . 

9.  Ask  the  Governor-General  to  take  a  seat  at  the  front  of  class¬ 
room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  to  the  Queen. 

10.  Ask  the  students:  "Who  selects  and  who  appoints  Senators?" 

The  Prime  Minister  selects  and  the  Governor-General  appoints 
Senators,  (page  5) 

11.  Ask  the  Prime  Minister  to  select,  from  the  seven  students  still 
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standing,  one  person  to  represent  each  of  the  following 
regions  of  Canada  in  the  Senate:  the  West;  Ontario;  Quebec; 
the  Maritimes;  Newfoundland;  the  Yukon;  and  the  Northwest 
Territories . 

12.  Have  each  of  the  seven  Senators  go  to  the  Governor-General 
and  receive  a  piece  of  paper  representing  their  appointment 
to  the  Senate. 

13.  Ask  the  Senators  to  sit  in  a  separate  group  with  five  on  the 
right  side  (Liberals)  facing  two  on  the  left  side  (Opposition) . 

14.  Ask  the  students:  "Who  may  propose  a  new  law?"  Any  member 
of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Commons.  The  issue  of  proposing  a 
money  bill  which,  in  the  British  tradition,  must  be  presented 
by  a  member  of  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons  should 
be  mentioned  only  in  passing,  if  at  all. 

15.  Ask  the  Prime  Minister  or  someone  in  the  Government  Party  to 
propose  a  law  (bill).  Students  may  suggest  ideas,  or  the 
teacher  may  provide  one.  The  objective  in  this  first  Model 
Parliament  is  to  identify  the  different  parts  of  Parliament. 
Debate  and  passage  of  a  bill  should  be  left  to  a  later  stage, 
in  Chapter  Five.  Examples:  Resolved  that... 

-  income  tax  should  be  abolished. 

-  capital  punishment  should  be  restored. 

-  handicapped  paople ' s  rights  should  be  protected  in  the 
Canadian  Bill  of  Rights. 

Select  a  proposal  under  federal  power  which  will  receive 
general  support  so  that  the  steps  in  the  legislative  process 
may  be  illustrated  quickly. 
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16.  Ask:  "What  happens  to  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons?"  It 
is  discussed  and  voted  on. 

17.  "Is  it  a  law  when  it  has  been  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons?" 
No.  (Diagram  page  52) 

18.  "Where  does  it  go  next?"  The  Senate.  Have  students  in  the 
House  of  Commons  group  hand  the  bill  (a  piece  of  paper  with  the 
proposal  written  on  it)  to  the  group  of  seven  senators. 

19.  Ask:  "What  happens  to  a  bill  in  the  Senate?"  It  is  discussed 
and  voted  on.  "Is  it  a  law  now?"  No.  "Where  does  it  go?" 

To  the  Governor-General. 

20.  Have  a  student  in  the  Senate  group  hand  the  bill  to  the 
Governor-General . 

21.  Have  the  Governor-General  sign  the  piece  of  paper. 

22.  Ask:  "What  is  this  bill  now?"  A  law. 

GUIDE  TO  STUDENTS  FOR  THE  MODEL  PARLIAMENT 

Teachers  may  go  over  this  with  the  students  before  the  exercise, 
or  use  it  as  a  summary  statement. 

1.  The  Queen  arrives  and  assumes  her  throne. 

2.  Eight  people  volunteer  to  receive  appointments. 

3.  The  rest  of  the  students  divide  into  two  groups,  one  larger 
than  the  other. 

4.  The  Prime  Minister  is  selected. 

5.  The  Prime  Minister  selects  a  volunteer  to  serve  as  Governor- 
General  . 

6.  The  Queen  appoints  the  Governor— General  to  office  and  gives  him 
a  commission. 
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7.  The  Governor-General  assumes  his  place. 

8.  The  Prime  Minister  selects  senators  to  represent  each  region. 

9.  The  Governor-General  appoints  the  seven  senators. 

10.  The  Senators  sit  in  groups  of  five  on  the  right  and  two  on 
the  left. 

11.  The  PM  proposes  a  bill. 

12.  The  House  of  Commons  debates  and  votes  on  the  bill. 

13.  The  Senate  debates  and  votes  on  the  bill. 

14.  The  Governor-General  signs  the  bill. 

This  exercise  sets  the  stage  for  any  other  simulations  that 
the  teacher  may  wish  to  use,  time  permitting:  the  House  of  Commons 
debate;  the  Legislative  Assembly  debate;  the  City  Council  debate. 
Another  useful  simulation  may  be  set  up  by  using  the  press  conference 
model,  with  some  students  acting  as  party  leaders  and  candidates,  and 
other  students  acting  as  reporters, 
p.  56  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  The  interests  of  regions  with  large  populations,  such  as  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  are  protected  through  representation  by  population 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  interests  of  smaller  regions 
should  also  be  recognized  and  protected,  and  that  is  one  role 

of  the  Senate. 

2.  The  number  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  increased 
because  the  total  population  of  Canada  increased,  and  the 
population  of  each  province  also  increased  between  1961  and 
1971.  The  populations  of  Alberta,  British  Columbia,  and 
Ontario  took  the  greatest  jump  and  these  provinces  deserved 
more  MP's  in  the  House  of  Commons,  based  on  the  system  of 
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representation  by  population.  But  since  the  populations  of 
the  seven  other  provinces  and  the  two  territories  also  in¬ 
creased  between  1961  and  1971,  it  would  have  been  unfair  to 
take  seats  away  from  them.  Therefore,  it  was  easier  and  more 
fair  to  increase  the  total  number  of  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  264  to  282. 

3.  a)  Ontario  experienced  the  greatest  population  increase  - 
1  467  014. 


b)  Ontario  had  the  most  seats  before  the  1979  federal  election 
with  88.  In  the  1979  federal  election,  Ontario  still  had 
the  most  seats,  with  95. 

c)  British  Columbia  gained  the  second-largest  number  of  seats 
five . 

4.  a)  Ontario  gained  the  most  people.  (561  359) 

b)  Saskatchewan  decreased  in  population,  (by  4919) 

c)  If  this  trend  continues,  Ontario  will  gain  more  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  Saskatchewan  will  lose  seats, 
unless  the  total  number  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  increased  again. 

(Note:  If  your  students  can  calculate  percentages,  then 

the  questions  could  be  re-calculated  and  the  percentage 
of  gain  or  loss  for  each  province  could  be  determined. 


p.  56  THE  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT 
Strategy 

The  provincial  level  of  government  is  introduced  very  simply  at 
this  stage.  The  similarities  between  federal  and  provincial  struc- 
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tures,  including  assemblies,  Cabinets,  and  political  parties  are 
noted.  Cabinet  structure  varies  from  province  to  province.  The 
Ontario  example  is  used  in  the  text,  but  teachers  should  substi¬ 
tute  their  own  provincial  example.  The  present  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Premier,  and  leading  Cabinet  Ministers  should  be  introduced  through 
newspaper  clippings  and  other  materials.  The  abstract  concepts  of 
federalism  and  of  duality  in  government  structures  are  difficult 
for  many  students.  The  Chart,  "The  Queen's  Representatives"  (page 
57)  may  be  used  to  clarify  these  ideas,  but  it  would  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  if  the  teacher  could  supplement  it  with  pictures  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Governor-General  and  Lieutenant-Governor  side  by  side. 

p.  57  JUDICIAL  FUNCTION  OF  GOVERNMENT 
Strategy 

After  noting  how  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  are  organ¬ 
ized  to  carry  out  the  legislative  and  executive  functions,  students 
must  be  introduced  to  the  judicial  function.  The  roles  of  judges 
and  citizens  in  the  judicial  process  are  noted,  and  will  be  explor¬ 
ed  in  detail  in  Chapters  Four  and  Five.  The  teacher  may  raise 
the  question  of  whether  judges  in  a  democracy  should  be  appointed 
or  elected,  and  this  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for  discus¬ 
sion  . 

The  Activities  based  on  the  Criminal  Code  (page  59)  lead  to 
questions  about  the  values  of  society  and  individual  students. 

This  allows  some  review  of  the  question  of  values  mentioned  in 
Chapter  Two. 

The  challenge  of  acting  as  a  judge  will  force  students  to 
adjust  their  abstract  ideas  about  punishment  to  the  realities  of 
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an  individual  case.  The  teacher  may  wish  to  suggest  a  possible 
case  history. 

p .  59  Answer  to  Question 

The  federal  government  makes  the  criminal  law  under  Section  91  (27) 
The  provincial  government  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  including  the  provision  of  court  facilities  (Section  92 
(14) )  . 

Activities 

1.  a)  Answered  above. 

b)  Students  will  select  different  crimes.  The  longer  the 
maximum  sentence,  the  more  serious  the  crime  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law-makers.  Whether  students  agree  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  punishment  is  too  light,  acceptable,  or  too  heavy  will 
be  determined  by  the  students'  values. 

c)  i)  A  previous  criminal  record  tells  the  judge  that  the 

defendant  (accused)  is  a  repeater  and  may  represent 
a  serious  threat  to  society,  especially  if  the 
defendant  was  convicted  for  serious  offences.  The 
seriousness  and  frequency  of  previous  offences  must 
be  considered  by  the  judge.  Furthermore,  the  judge 
should  give  some  thought  to  the  previous  sentences 
to  see  what  sentences  have  proved  ineffective.  The 
judge  must  consider  some  way  to  provide  a  deterrent 
(prevent  repetition) ,  as  well  as  some  program  of 
rehabilitation  to  help  the  person  become  a  useful 
member  of  society  again. 


ii)  If  the  crime  is  not  too  serious,  the  judge  may 
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consider  an  intermittent  sentence  which  allows  the 
defendant  to  serve  his  sentence  (30  to  90  days)  on 
weekends.  This  sentence  is  frequently  given  when 
the  defendant  has  a  good  job,  or  is  the  sole  support¬ 
er  of  a  family.  This  allows  the  family  to  avoid 
going  on  welfare.  For  serious  crimes,  this  type 
of  sentence  will  not  be  considered. 

iii)  Job  experience  and  the  defendant's  ability  to  keep 
a  job  are  important  factors  influencing  judges  to 
give  light  sentences  for  minor  crimes  that  do  not 
involve  violence.  Some  possible  sentences  are: 
absolute  discharge;  conditional  discharge;  suspended 
sentence;  fine;  or  intermittent  sentence. 

iv)  Education  may  influence  the  judge  in  different  ways. 
The  judge  may  believe  that  a  well-educated  individual 
should  have  known  better,  and  may  be  less  sympathe¬ 
tic.  On  the  other  hand,  ignorance  or  lack  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  an  adequate  excuse,  and  usually  does  not 
impress  a  judge. 

v)  If  the  convicted  person  shows  remorse  for  his  actions 
and  willingness  to  make  restitution  to  the  victim, 
the  judge  may  be  favourably  impressed.  A  resentful, 
angry  defendant  may  make  the  judge  decide  to  put 

the  defendant  in  jail  for  a  time. 

vi)  Judges  usually  give  young,  first  offenders  careful 
consideration.  They  are  reluctant  to  put  them  in 


jail  because  they  may  be  corrupted  by  hardened  crim- 
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inals .  Young  people  under  16  are  dealt  with  under 
the  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act  which  protects  young 
defendants  from  the  rigors  of  a  public  trial  and 
the  severe  punishments  of  the  criminal  law. 

P -  60  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT 
Strategy 

In  this  text  we  have  not  presented  municipal  government  as  one  of 
three  equal  levels  in  our  federal  system.  This  is  because  under 
the  B.N.A.  Act,  municipal  government  is  placed  completely  under 
the  power  and  control  of  the  provinces  in  Section  92(8)  (page  46). 
As  a  result,  municipal  powers  and  structures  vary  greatly  from 
province  to  province.  The  examples  presented  in  this  section  of 
the  text  should  be  used  for  comparison  with  the  local  government 
in  your  area.  For  more  complete  information,  write  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  cabinet  minister  responsible  for  municipal  government  in 
the  province  and  to  the  office  of  your  municipal  government. 

Start  with  the  sketch,  "Municipal  Powers"  (page  60) ,  and  ask 
the  students  to  identify  the  municipal  services  provided, 
p .  60  Municipal  Powers 


1. 

fire  department 

4. 

road 

department 

2. 

police  department 

5. 

water 

department 

3  . 

schools  (and  teachers, 

caretakers 

,  and 

secretaries ) 

Ask  the  students:  "Are 

all  these 

services  provided  by  your 

municipal  government?"  Police  services  in  many  provinces  are 
provided  by  the  provincial  government,  either  by  contract  with 
the  RCMP  or  by  provincial  forces  (OPP  and  QPP) .  Municipal  police 
forces  are  limited  mainly  to  large  towns  and  cities,  although  many 
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municipalities  outside  Ontario  and  Quebec  (e.g.  Burnaby,  British 
Columbia)  contract  the  RCMP .  The  question  of  police  services  pro¬ 
vides  an  opportunity  to  introduce  the  great  variety  of  municipal 
powers  in  each  province  and  across  the  country. 

Ask  the  students:  "Does  our  municipal  government  have  any 
other  powers  not  illustrated  in  this  sketch?"  There  are  a  number 
of  possibilities  such  as  parks,  recreation  facilities  (swimming 
pools  and  arenas),  hydro-electricity,  building  inspectors,  medical 
officer . . . ) . 

The  sketches  of  "City"  and  "County"  governments  (page  61) 
introduce  the  difference  between  rural  and  urban  municipalities 
which  exists  in  all  provinces.  Ask  the  students  to  sketch  the 
organization  of  their  municipal  government  and  show  how  it  is 
different  from  these  models.  The  students  could  write  in  the 
name  of  the  head  of  the  municipal  government  (Mayor,  Reeve,  Warden, 
Chairman)  and  the  names  of  their  local  representatives,  as  well. 

The  place  and  conduct  of  meetings  should  be  discussed,  using 
newspaper  reports  or  other  local  material.  The  concept  of  a  by¬ 
law  should  be  introduced  with  a  local  example  on  current  issues, 
such  as  smoking,  zoning,  parking,  garbage,  or  pets. 

If  possible,  students  should  visit  the  municipal  officer, 
meet  municipal  politicians,  and  observe  a  council  meeting.  As 
an  alternative,  a  municipal  politician  could  be  invited  to  speak 
to  the  class. 

The  continuing  nature  of  the  competition  and  conflict  between 
municipal  and  provincial  governments  and  between  provincial  and 
federal  governments  should  be  stressed  (page  63) .  Too  often 
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citizens  view  these  public  disagreements  with  alarm  and  anxiety, 
and  believe  that  they  are  a  sign  of  the  breakdown  of  our  system 
of  government.  These  public  debates  and  disagreements  between 
different  politicians  at  different  levels  should  be  recognized 
as  natural  and  healthy  in  a  democratic,  federal  state. 

The  charts  on  executive  and  legislative  functions  of  govern¬ 
ment  at  the  three  levels  (page  61)  provide  an  opportunity  for 
review  of  the  meaning  of  each  function  of  government  and  who  is 
responsible  for  these  functions  at  each  level, 
p.  62  Activities 

1.  This  will  vary  within  each  province  and  from  province  to 
province . 

2.  This  is  a  useful  exercise.  Maps  of  a  municipality  are  usually 
available  from  the  municipal  office. 

3.  &  4.  A  picture  of  each  of  these  officials  would  help  the  stu¬ 

dents  remember  them  and  distinguish  them  from  other  politicians. 

5.  A  visit  is  very  worthwhile  when  it  is  possible. 

6.  A  debate  on  one  of  these  topics  or  others  which  the  students 
or  teacher  suggest  would  provide  students  with  a  lively  activ¬ 
ity.  At  the  same  time,  the  debate  will  reinforce  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  powers  of  the  municipal  government,  and 
those  of  the  other  levels  of  government.  On  issues  like 
property  taxes,  students  should  be  able  to  interview  their 
parents  with  interesting  results. 
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p.  63  FEDERAL -PROVINCIAL  RELATIONS 

Strategy 

Federal-provincial  relations  constitute  a  very  complex  topic.  In 
the  text,  we  have  tried  to  suggest  a  few  of  the  problems  which 
arise  from  a  division  of  powers  and  have  noted  that  it  is  natural 
for  rivalry  to  develop  between  the  two  levels. 

From  an  historical  point  of  view,  John  A.  Macdonald  and  most 
of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  believed  that  Canada  needed  a  very 
strong  federal  government,  for  the  country's  economic  development, 
and  to  prevent  a  civil  war  between  sections  and  provinces  like  the 
American  Civil  War  of  1861-1865.  The  balance  of  power  has  gradual¬ 
ly  shifted  towards  the  provinces  for  a  number  of  reasons.  The 
decisions  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  from  the 
1880's  to  the  1950 's  generally  served  to  limit  federal  powers  and 
expand  provincial  ones.  At  the  same  time,  the  rise  of  the  social 
welfare  state  and  the  emphasis  on  state-supported  services,  such 
as  public  education,  hospitals,  health  insurance,  and  welfare 
increased  the  provinces'  activities  and  budgets.  In  addition, 
the  recent  rivalry  among  regions  and  provincial  governments,  has 
made  the  development  of  a  national  consensus  or  new  national 
policies  increasingly  difficult. 

In  this  section,  we  have  introduced  the  ideas  of  Quebec 
separatism,  increased  provincial  powers,  and  a  revised  federal 
constitution.  The  example  of  the  Parti  Quebecois  is  introduced 
in  Chapter  Two  (pages  39  -  40) .  With  a  good  class,  the  teacher 
may  wish  to  explore  in  more  detail  the  position  of  different  pro- 
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vinces  on  the  provincial  rights  option.  The  British  Columbia 
Government  has  suggested  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  country 
into  five  regions:  British  Columbia,  the  Prairies,  Ontario,  Quebec, 
and  the  Maritimes.  Alberta  has  demanded  complete  economic  control 
of  natural  resources,  including  the  sale  and  marketing  of  fossil 
fuels  which,  in  reality,  would  lead  to  a  drastic  reduction  in  the 
economic  powers  of  the  federal  government.  Saskatchewan  has  taken 
a  strong  stand  on  control  over  provincial  resources.  Some  of  the 
Maritime  provinces  have  stated  similar  positions  on  off-shore  oil 
rights . 

The  Liberals  proposed  a  package  of  constitutional  reforms  in 
1978,  and  the  other  federal  parties  have  spelled  out  some  positions 
on  the  questions  of  federal-provincial  powers,  the  protection  of 
minority  groups,  and  the  civil  rights  of  individuals.  Teachers 
should  watch  the  press  or  write  the  parties  for  their  latest 
positions . 
p .  64  Activities 

1.  Premier  Rene  Levesque  and  the  Parti  Quebecois  have  proposed 

that  Quebec  become  a  separate,  independent  country,  with  close 
economic  ties  to  the  country  of  Canada.  Mr.  Levesque  terms 
this  new  arrangement  "Sovereignty-Association".  Although 
Levesque  bases  Quebec's  right  to  separation  on  the  Quebecois' 
unique  nationality  (self-determination  of  nations),  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  separation  could  be  applied  to  historically  recognized 
political  units  like  the  other  provinces.  Once  the  right  of 
one  province  to  separate  was  recognized  and  accepted,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  deny  any  other  province  the  same  right  if  a 
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majority  of  the  people  so  desired. 

The  provincial  rights  argument  has  been  presented  by  many 
Premiers.  In  general,  it  calls  for  the  shift  of  powers  from 
the  federal  government  to  all  the  provincial  governments. 
However,  the  provinces  have  never  agreed  on  a  complete  list 
of  powers  which  should  be  exchanged.  Each  province  has  its 
own  special  interests  and  demands. 

Mr.  Trudeau  suggested  a  minor  shift  in  power  to  the 
provinces,  and  recommended  that  specific  guarantees  for  minor¬ 
ity  groups'  and  individuals'  rights  be  written  into  the  con¬ 
stitution.  These  guarantees  and  rights  would  be  protected 
by  the  courts  rather  than  the  provincial  or  federal  government. 
The  federal  government  would  retain  most  of  its  present  legis¬ 
lative  powers  and  great  "emergency  powers"  such  as  the  ones 
it  exercised  under  the  War  Measures  Act  during  war  time  and 
the  F.L.Q.  crisis. 

2.  Many  people  and  groups  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  con¬ 
stitution.  Some  are  not  happy  with  the  division  of  powers 
between  the  federal  and  provincial  governments.  Others 
believe  it  does  not  protect  the  interests  of  their  group  or 
their  region.  They  believe  that  the  British  North  America 
Act,  which  was  passed  in  1867,  is  out-of-date  and  needs  to  be 
revised  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  modern  Canada. 
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Chapter  Four 

POLITICAL  DECISION-MAKERS  -  WHO  ARE  THEY? 

INTRODUCTION  TO  CHAPTER  FOUR 

Chapter  Four  starts  with  a  presentation  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
decision-makers  in  Canada.  The  intention  is  to  move  from  the  most 
obvious  leaders,  such  as  the  Queen  and  the  Prime  Minister,  to  the 
less  obvious  decision-makers,  such  as  civil  servants.  In  every  case, 
teachers  should  help  students  associate  a  position  with  an  actual 
person  holding  the  post.  Students  will  better  understand  and 
remember  the  positions  if  they  can  identify  the  real  people  who 
hold  these  offices.  Students  are  encouraged  to  ask  several  basic 
questions  about  the  motives,  background,  training,  and  selection 
of  all  decision-makers. 

66  WHO  ARE  THE  DECISION-MAKERS? 

Strategy 

Start  this  section  with  the  above  question  and  have  the  students 
look  at  the  pictures  of  the  different  leaders  on  page  65.  Ask  the 
students  how  many  people  they  recognize  and  what  positions  they 
hold  or  have  held  in  Canada.  As  pointed  out  in  the  introduction 
to  this  chapter,  the  strategy  is  to  start  students  with  faces  they 
can  recognize  and  then  lead  them  to  ask  a  number  of  questions. 

The  different  leaders  on  page  65  allow  the  teacher  to  review  the 
different  levels  of  government  introduced  in  Chapter  Three.  The 
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political  decision-makers  are:  Elizabeth  II,  Queen  of  Canada 
and  Great  Britain;  Edward  Schreyer,  Governor-General  of  Canada; 

Peter  Lougheed,  Premier  of  Alberta;  Jacques  Parizeau,  Quebec 
Minister  of  Finance;  Jean  Drapeau,  Mayor  of  Montreal.  Invite  the 
students  to  suggest  different  questions  they  would  like  to  ask 
about  these  leaders  of  Canada.  Through  a  teacher-led  discussion, 
they  will  quickly  suggest  the  basic  questions  mentioned  on  page 
66:  "Why  do  people  become  political  decision-makers?"  "How  do 

they  become  decision-makers?" 

As  the  students  discuss  these  two  questions  they  will  be  able 
to  propose  a  number  of  possible  answers  or  hypotheses  about  decision¬ 
makers.  At  some  point,  the  teacher  may  wish  to  refer  the  students 
to  the  concept  of  MOTIVES  defined  on  page  66.  The  discussion  of 
the  second  question  will  not  only  help  point  out  the  difference 
between  appointed  and  elected  leaders,  but  will  also  raise  the 
question  of  fair  and  honest  elections.  Here  the  teacher  should 
raise  the  third  question:  "Are  our  political  decision-makers  sel¬ 
ected  democratically  or  in  some  other  way?  Why?"  (page  66)  The 
concept  of  democracy  should  be  reviewed  (Chapter  One,  page  4) . 

These  three  questions  direct  the  approach  to  all  the  decision-makers 
discussed  in  this  chapter.  It  is  essential  that  students  understand 
these  questions  and  why  these  questions  should  be  asked  before  they 
proceed. 

p.  66  THE  MONARCH  AND  HER  REPRESENTATIVES 
Strategy 

Have  the  students  look  at  a  picture  of  the  Queen  (page  66) ,  and 
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ask  them:  "Who  is  this  person?";  and  "What  positions  does  she 
hold?"  Most  students  will  know  that  she  is  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain.  Some  students  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  she  .is 
also  the  Queen  of  Canada.  Many  students  may  be  unfamiliar  with 
the  Commonwealth  as  well. 

The  concept  of  monarchy  may  be  introduced  with  the  chart, 
"Monarchs  of  the  House  of  Hanover/Windsor"  (page  66) .  Students 
should  recognize  the  difference  between  an  absolute  monarchy  and 
a  democracy,  and  consider  why  we  still  have  a  monarch  in  Canada. 

The  roles  of  the  Governor-General  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
can  be  easily  introduced.  These  officers  are  representatives  of 
the  Queen  in  Ottawa  and  in  the  provincial  capitals,  respectively. 
Students  should  be  asked  how  the  Governor-General  and  Lieutenant- 
Governors  are  selected  as  well.  The  picture  on  pages  68  -  69 
nicely  ties  together  the  different  decision-makers  at  the  federal 
and  provincial  levels.  It  should  be  used  to  teach  students  to 
distinguish  between  ceremonial  and  political  leaders, 
p.  68  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  Canadian  Prime  Ministers  have  selected  both  English-  and 

French-Canadian  Governors -General  to  recognize  the  importance 
both  English-  and  French-Canadians  had  in  the  creation  of 
Canada.  The  appointment  of  Governor-General  Schreyer  repre¬ 
sents  an  extension  of  this  principle,  since  he  is  the  first 
Governor-General  with  another  ethnic  background,  and  the  first 
from  Western  Canada.  Governor-General  Schreyer' s  fluency  in 
English,  French,  German,  and  Ukranian  reflects  the  multicultur- 
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al  heritage  of  modern  Canada  and  indicates  the  great  contri¬ 
bution  of  other  ethnic  and  immigrant  groups  to  the  building 
of  Canada. 

2.  The  answer  depends  on  the  province  where  you  live, 
p .  68  Activities 

1.  The  strategy  here  is  to  create  a  chart  for  the  Lieutenant- 
Governors  to  parallel  the  one  for  the  Governors-General  on 
page  67,  and  thus  reinforce,  at  every  step,  the  concept  of 
federalism  and  the  existence  of  two  distinct  levels  of  gov¬ 
ernment  . 

2.  The  debates  at  the  Grade  9  or  10  level  do  not  require  long 
speeches  or  a  formal  debating  format.  However,  students 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  debate  and  some  training 

in  stating  different  views  on  a  topic.  One  recent  summary  of 
the  arguments  for  and  against  the  Monarchy  can  be  found  in  an 
article  by  J.S.  Granat stein  in  volume  7,  issue  8,  December/ 
January  1979  Quest  magazine,  pp.  32,  34,  36,  Comae  Communica¬ 
tions  Ltd. ,  Toronto. 

p.  69  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  AND  PREMIERS 
Strategy 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Premiers  are  the  most  powerful  political 
decision-makers.  Students  should  consider  the  reasons  why  people 
seek  these  positions,  but  they  should  also  reflect  on  the  personal 
hardships  the  positions  impose.  The  problems  of  the  Trudeau  fam¬ 
ily  are  public  knowledge,  and  suggest  some  of  the  difficulties 
and  pressures  involved  in  political  life.  Students  must  also  con¬ 
sider  leadership  qualities  and  the  many  steps  on  the  road  to  the 
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highest  position  of  leadership. 

p.  70  CASE  STUDY  NO.  1  -  QUALITIES  OF  GOOD  LEADERSHIP 
Strategy 

This  summary  of  the  qualities  of  the  party  leaders  in  1972  pro¬ 
vides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  compare  them  with  their  own 
qualities,  and  to  identify  the  most  important  characteristics. 

p.  70  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  A  successful  party  leader  must  be  intelligent  and  hard-work¬ 
ing.  He  must  be  a  good  speaker  who  can  move  audiences  and 
convince  everyone  of  his  sincerity.  A  leader  must  be  able  to 
respond  to  questions  on  the  issues  and  to  criticisms  from 
his  opponents. 

2.  Although  Mr.  Caouette  was  a  great  speaker  and  Mr.  Lewis  a  fine 
organizer  and  public  speaker,  their  political  parties  did  not 
receive  great  support.  Mr.  Stanfield  was  recognized  by  every¬ 
one  as  a  fine,  steady  man  who  unfortunately  lacked  support 

in  Quebec.  Mr.  Trudeau's  ability  to  respond  frankly  to 
questions  in  French  or  English  and  to  use  television  effect¬ 
ively  made  him  an  excellent  campaigner. 

p.  70  LIBERAL  AND  CONSERVATIVE  PARTY  LEADERS 
Strategy 

The  charts  on  leaders  of  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  parties 
summarize  some  historical  data  on  the  characteristics  of  party 
leaders.  Some  students  will  need  teacher  direction  and  assistance. 


to  read  these  detailed  charts. 
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p .  72  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  Canadian  party  leaders  tend  to  be  middle-aged  men  with 
university  education,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  been 
lawyers . 

2.  The  average  election  age  has  been  52.8  years  for  Liberal 
Party  leaders  and  52.2  years  for  Conservative  Party  leaders. 

3.  Liberal  Party  leaders  have  come  from  Ontario  and  Quebec  while 
the  Conservative  leaders  have  come  from  all  regions  except 
Quebec . 

4.  The  Liberal  leaders  have  been  either  Catholic  or  Protestant 
since  1887,  while  most  Conservative  Leaders  have  been  Protes¬ 
tant  . 

5.  The  French-Canadian  leaders  are  likely  to  get  strong  support 
from  Quebec  and  other  regions  with  a  French-speaking  popula¬ 
tion,  and  this  has  helped  the  Liberal  Party.  Other  ethnic 
backgrounds  are  not  likely  to  make  a  significant  difference 
in  elections. 

6.  The  ability  to  speak  French  as  well  as  English  is  important 
if  a  party  leader  hopes  to  win  support  in  Quebec.  Naturally 
the  ability  to  speak  other  languages  is  an  advantage  in 
appealing  to  ethnic  voters. 

7.  Most  party  leaders  have  been  lawyers.  This  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  since  the  political  process  is  designed  to  produce  laws 
for  the  country. 

8.  The  Liberal  Party  has  been  more  successful.  This  can  be  seen 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  had  fewer  leaders,  and  all  five  lead¬ 
ers  on  this  chart  have  been  elected  Prime  Minister  during 
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their  careers.  The  Liberal  Party's  success  has  been  based 
on  its  ability  to  appeal  to  both  French-Canadians  and  English- 
Canadians,  and  to  serve  as  the  instrument  of  French-English 
co-operation  in  federal  politics  since  1896. 

9.  The  Liberal  Party  is  likely  to  select  an  English-Canadian  - 
probably  from  Ontario  -  as  its  next  leader.  Mr.  Clark  was 
selected  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  in  1976.  In  the 
future,  one  would  expect  the  Conservatives  to  select  an 
English-Canadian  from  the  West,  Ontario,  or  the  Maritimes. 

10.  Women  were  first  given  the  right  to  vote  in  federal  elections 
in  1918,  and  the  first  woman  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons 
was  Agnes  MacPhail,  in  1921. 

Since  then,  a  number  of  women  have  been  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  the  first  female  Cabinet  Minister  was 
not  appointed  until  1957.  Rosemary  Brown  came  second  in  the 
New  Democratic  leadership  convention  in  1975,  and  Flora 
Macdonald  came  sixth  in  the  Progressive  Conservative  leader¬ 
ship  convention  in  1976.  As  more  women  become  involved  in 
public  life,  more  women  will  gain  the  experience  and  public 
recognition  necessary  to  win  the  leadership  of  a  major  politi¬ 
cal  party, 
p.  72  Activities 

1.  Write  Joe  Clark,  M.P.,  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  House  of 

Commons,  Parliament  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  or  contact  Progressive 
Conservative  Party  of  Canada  in  Ottawa  for  this  biographical 
information.  Teachers  could  also  consult  the  Parliamentary 


Guide  of  a  recent  year  for  this  information. 


HOW  DOES  A  PERSON  BECOME  PRIME  MINISTER? 

Strategy 

Have  the  students  disuuss  the  cartoon  strip  on  George  Bend  (page 
73) .  This  strip  outlines  the  different  steps  in  becoming  Prime 
Minister  and  provides  an  excellent  way  to  introduce  the  students 
to  the  question  of  how  one  becomes  Prime  Minister. 

CASE  STUDY  NO.  2  -  PROGRESSIVE  CONSERVATIVE  LEADERSHIP 
CONVENTION,  1976 

Strategy 

This  case  study  outlines  how  the  Progressive  Conservatives  selected 
Joe  Clark,  MP,  as  their  party  leader.  Teachers  may  also  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  other  party  conventions  at  the  federal  or  pro¬ 
vincial  level  to  illustrate  this  procedure. 

Answers  to  Questions 

1.  Yes,  the  selection  of  party  leaders  appears  very  democratic. 
The  party  members  elect  delegates  in  their  ridings  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  at  a  national  convention.  Each  riding  sends  an 
equal  number  of  delegates  (usually  six) ,  and  since  the  ridings 
are  based  roughly  on  representation  by  population,  the  nation¬ 
al  convention  is  fairly  representative  of  the  party  and  the 
country.  Furthermore,  the  victorious  candidate  at  the  con¬ 
vention  must  receive  a  majority  of  the  ballots  cast.  This 
usually  requires  a  number  of  ballots,  and  so  delegates  have 
an  opportunity  to  pass  judgment  on  the  final  candidates. 

The  victor  emerges  as  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  the  party 


delegates . 
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2.  Brian  Mulroney  spent  the  most  money,  and  Richard  Quittenton 
spent  the  least. 

3.  Although  the  three  candidates  who  spent  the  least  did  not 

do  well,  the  three  candidates  who  spent  the  most  -  Mulroney, 
Stevens,  and  Hellyer  -  did  not  make  it  to  the  final  ballot. 

James  Gillies,  for  example,  spent  $192  847  and  finished 
ninth.  Money  was  no  guarantee  of  success,  but  a  successful 
candidate  certainly  needed  a  significant  amount  of  money  to 
run  a  campaign.  Clark  spent  $168  354  and  Wagner  spent 
$266  538.  Certainly  it  would  appear  that  $100  000  to  $150  000 
represented  a  minimum  campaign  fund.  This  fact  raises  some 
doubt  about  the  complete  democratic  nature  of  the  contest 
since  it  is  obvious  that  a  person  lacking  financial  resources 
or  friends  with  money  could  not  hope  to  win  the  party  leader¬ 
ship. 

4.  The  victorious  candidate  would  like  to  have  all  other  candi¬ 
dates  on  the  platform  at  the  end  of  the  convention  as  a  sign 
of  party  unity,  and  to  set  the  stage  for  a  co-ordinated 
campaign  against  the  other  parties  in  the  next  federal  election. 

p.  76  ELECTIONS 
Strategy 

After  winning  the  party  leadership,  the  victor  must  win  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  or  Legislative  Assembly  if  he  does  not 
hold  one.  Claude  Ryan,  for  example,  was  elected  leader  of  the 
Quebec  Liberal  Party  in  1978,  and  then  sought  election  to  the 
Quebec  National  Assembly  in  a  by-election  in  1979. 
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The  cartoon  of  Joe  Clark  knocking  on  the  door  of  the  PM's 
residence  points  out  that  winning  the  party  leadership  is  just 
one  step,  and  a  leader  must  next  win  a  federal  election  campaign 
to  become  Prime  Minister. 

Students  must  realize  that  elections  under  the  parliamentary 
system  are  really  a  number  of  simultaneous  elections  in  different 
ridings  across  the  province  or  country.  The  national  campaign  is 
simply  the  campaign  of  the  party  leader  who  is  trying  to  convince 
voters  to  support  his  party's  candidates  in  the  riding  elections. 

In  election  campaigns,  organization  and  advertising  are  very 
important,  and  both  of  these  cost  money, 
p .  76  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  The  Prime  Minister  always  lives  at  24  Sussex  Drive  in  Ottawa, 
which  is  the  official  residence.  Refer  the  students  to  the 
picture  on  page  70. 

2.  Joe  Clark  has  won  the  leadership  of  the  Progressive  Conser¬ 
vative  Party,  and  he  is  knocking  on  the  door  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  official  residence.  He  is  dressed  for  a  boxing 
match  because  he  wants  to  fight  Pierre  Trudeau  for  the  title 
of  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 

P-  77  CASE  STUDY  No.  3  -  ELECTION  EXPENSES 
Strategy 

Since  election  campaigns  by  party  leaders  and  MP ' s  are  very  expen¬ 
sive,  it  is  extremely  important  to  consider  how  parties  and  candi¬ 
dates  raise  money  to  spend  on  these  campaigns. 

P .  78  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  Yes,  there  should  be  some  limits  on  spending  by  candidates 
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and  parties.  In  a  democracy,  parties  should  have  relatively 
equal  opportunities  to  communicate  their  policies  to  the 
voters.  Furthermore,  if  there  were  no  spending  limits  set 
for  candidates  and  no  subsidies  to  riding  organizations, 
rich  candidates  would  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  aver¬ 
age  citizen.  In  a  democracy,  most  citizens  should  be  able 
to  participate  in  the  political  life  of  the  country  regard¬ 
less  of  their  personal  or  family  economic  status. 

2.  If  political  parties  are  allowed  to  accept  election  gifts 
under  the  law,  then  the  names  of  the  donors  should  be  pub¬ 
lished.  A  maximum  amount  from  any  one  donor  is  an  excellent 
idea  as  well.  Since  elections  are  very  expensive,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  provide  some  money  to  defray  costs,  based  on 
the  number  of  votes  a  party  received.  Contributions  for 
television  time  are  also  very  helpful.  A  combination  of 
private  gifts  and  public  subsidies  represents  a  realistic 
compromise . 

3.  Money  can  be  used  in  legitimate  ways  to  influence  election 
results  through  payment  for  meeting  halls  and  newspaper, 
radio  and  television  ads  (signs,  pamphlets,  and  pictures). 
Unfortunately,  money  can  also  be  used  to  try  to  influence 
voters,  candidates,  or  parties  through  bribery  where  one 
group  promises  some  favour,  contract,  or  vote  in  return  for 
financial  support.  This  is  considered  illegal  and  unaccept¬ 
able  because,  in  a  democracy,  we  are  interested  in  the  free 
and  honest  expression  of  opinions  and  casting  of  votes  by  all 
citizens  without  undue  influence  from  other  people  or  insti¬ 


tutions  . 
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4.  Election  victories  in  one  province  or  in  an  entire  country 
cannot  be  purchased  because  there  are  so  many  individual 
voters  in  separate  ridings.  But  the  ability  to  buy  tele¬ 
vision  time  during  an  election  campaign  provided  some  par¬ 
ties  with  an  enormous  advantage  until  the  law  equalized  the 
opportunities  in  the  1979  campaign.  Television  is  a  very 
influential  medium,  but  in  elections  where  the  voters  have 
already  made  up  their  minds,  money  and  advertising  will  not  ; 
necessarily  be  able  to  help  change  the  trend.  The  1980 
election  campaign  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  second 
situation . 

5.  Candidates  with  less  than  15%  of  the  popular  vote  do  not 
receive  any  government  grants  because  they  are  not  considered 
serious  candidates.  It  is  difficult  to  start  a  new  party 
under  these  circumstances,  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  enough 
people  really  feel  strongly  and  do  vote  for  a  new  candidate 
and  party,  they  will  receive  public  support  in  the  next  elec¬ 
tion.  The  15%  minimum  prevents  jokers  and  extremists  from 
receiving  public  support  just  because  they  decide  to  run  for 
personal  fun  or  business  promotion. 

p.  78  Activity 

If  there  are  no  spending  limits  for  Student  Council  elections, 
students  might  raise  this  issue  with  the  present  Student  Council 
Executive,  and  draft  a  proposed  set  of  guidelines  and  monetary 


limits  for  their  Executive  to  consider. 
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p.  78  SUMMARY 
Strategy 

This  brief  concluding  section  summarizes  the  steps  required  to 
select  a  Prime  Minister  and  responds  to  the  question:  "Is  the 
Prime  Minister  selected  democratically?"  Teachers  may  wish  to 
ask  their  students  this  question,  along  with  a  second  question  - 
"Why  do  we  not  elect  our  Prime  Minister  and  Premiers  directly?" 

-  which  will  allow  students  to  express  their  opinions.  Then  the 
class  should  read  this  section  together.  Students  should  under¬ 
stand  that  although  our  Prime  Minister  and  Premiers  are  not  elect¬ 
ed  directly  as  the  American  President  is ,  they  must  succeed  in  three 
different  elections.  They  must  be  elected  as  party  leader,  and 
as  MP,  and  they  must  win  the  House  of  Commons/Assembly  elections. 
Prime  Minister  and  Premiers  are  controlled  on  a  more  regular  basis 
than  the  American  president,  through  Parliament, 
p.  78  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  A  provincial  Premier  must  be  elected  as  leader  of  his  provin¬ 
cial  political  party,  he  must  be  elected  as  an  MLA  by  the 
people  in  a  provincial  riding,  and  his  party  usually  must  win 
the  most  Legislative  Assembly  seats  in  a  provincial  election. 

2.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  represents  the  Queen  in  each  province 
and  appoints  the  Premier  to  his  office. 

p .  78  Activity 

1.  The  answer  to  this  question  will  vary  from  province  to  province. 
For  example,  in  Ontario: 

a)  William  Davis  represents  the  people  in  the  provincial 
riding  of  Brampton,  Ontario. 
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b)  Mr.  Davis  was  elected  leader  of  the  Progressive  Conser¬ 
vative  Party  of  Ontario  in  1971. 

c)  In  the  1977  Ontario  provincial  election,  the  Progressive 
Conservatives  won  58  seats,  the  Liberals  34  seats,  and 
the  New  Democrats  33  seats.  Mr.  Davis  led  a  minority 
government  after  the  1977  election. 

p.  78  CABINET  MINISTERS 
Strategy 

The  sketch  on  page  79  shows  the  power  of  the  Prime  Minister  or 
Premier  in  selecting  the  Cabinet.  The  many  factors  which  a  Prime 
Minister  must  consider  are  suggested  by  former  Prime  Minister  John 
Diefenbaker  in  his  memoirs,  and  this  document  (page  79)  is  an 
excellent  introduction  to  the  selection  process  for  students, 
p.  79  Activity 

In  February  1980,  there  were  33  Ministers  appointed  to  Mr.  Trudeau's 
Cabinet.  They  included  2  women,  3  Senators,  and  14  French-Canadians 
There  was  1  Minister  from  British  Columbia,  1  from  Alberta,  1  from 
Saskatchewan,  1  from  Manitoba,  2  from  Ontario,  12  from  Quebec  (in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Trudeau) ,  1  from  New  Brunswick,  2  from  Nova  Scotia, 

1  from  Prince  Edward  Island  and  1  from  Newfoundland.  No  Liberal 
MP's  had  been  elected  from  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  British  Columbia, 
the  Yukon,  or  the  Northwest  Territories,  and  this  is  why  there  are 
only  3  Senators  appointed  as  Ministers  from  these  areas. 

p.  80  LEADER  OF  THE  OPPOSITION 
Strategy 

Introduce  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  with  the  cartoon  on  page 
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131.  This  sketch  suggests  the  rivalry  between  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  allows  the  teacher  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  idea  that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  an  alternate 
leader  for  the  country.  The  teacher  should  ask  the  students: 

"How  do  the  Prime  Minister  and  Leader  of  the  Opposition  actually 
compete  or  'fight'?"  The  answers  should  cover  both  the  questions 
and  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  suggested  by  the  cartoon 
and  election  campaigns.  Refer  to  the  1979  -  1980  Conservative 
Government  as  an  example  where  Mr.  Trudeau  and  Mr.  Clark  switched 
roles . 

p .  81  Answer  to  Question 

1.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  elected  as  the  leader  of  a 
political  party,  elected  as  the  Member  of  Parliament  for  a 
riding,  and  his  party  must  win  the  second-largest  number  of 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  example  of  Mr.  Claude  Ryan  mentioned  on  page  80 
illustrates  the  distinct  differences  between  each  of  these 
3  steps. 

p.  81  Activity 

Again  the  activity  is  designed  to  help  students  keep  in  mind  the 
difference  between  the  federal  and  provincial  levels. 

p .  81  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (MP'S)  AND  PROVINCIAL 
MEMBERS  OF  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLIES  (MLA'S) 

Strategy 

This  section  deals  with  the  motives,  backgrounds,  and  riding  elec¬ 
tion  campaigns  of  MP's.  Students  should  be  reminded  of  the  basic 
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questions  for  this  chapter  at  the  beginning  of  this  section: 

i 

Why  do  people  become  decision-makers? 

Who  become  decision-makers? 

How  do  people  become  decision-makers? 

Are  Canadian  decision-makers  selected  democratically? 

! 

"WHY  DID  YOU  BECOME  AN  MP?" 

I 

Strategy  j 

The  responses  of  a  number  of  MP ' s  to  this  question  are  presented 

I 

for  the  students'  consideration.  Too  often  students  assume  that  a  ' 

■ 

I I 

person's  motives  are  very  simple,  and  frequently  they  assume  that 

i 

i 

all  politicians  are  greedy  and  self-serving.  This  document  reveals 

II 

the  wide  range  of  factors  that  influence  people's  decisions  to 
enter  politics.  j 

Answers  to  Questions 

1.  The  reasons  students  will  find  most  convincing  will  vary. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  reasons  suggested  by  the  MP ' s  who  were 
interviewed:  pressure  from  friends;  loyalty  to  friends; 

promotion  of  professional  reputation;  desire  to  change 
specific  government  policies;  better  representation  of  a 
region;  sense  of  public  duty;  greater  opportunity  to  promote 
political  beliefs;  good  political  competition  between  parties; 

1 

personal  ambition;  love  of  publicity;  and  public  recognition. 

2.  The  motives  in  these  answers  cover  a  wide  range  -  from  per¬ 
sonal  ambition  and  ego  gratification,  to  public  service  and 
the  promotion  of  a  political  cause  or  ideology.  All  the 
answers  suggest  these  individuals  have  a  great  amount  of 


energy  and  determination. 
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p .  81  Activities 

1.  One  must  weigh  the  personal  statements  of  candidates  and 
consider  their  occupation  and  family  background  to  see  if 
there  are  monetary  advantages  which  they  might  hope  to  gain 
from  their  entry  into  public  life.  Very  few  if  any  indivi¬ 
duals  make  more  money  in  elected  positions  than  they  would 
have  made  in  their  previous  jobs.  However,  professional 
people  and  sales  people  may  become  candidates  simply  to  put 
their  name  before  the  public  and,  in  a  sense,  gain  some 
additional  "advertising"  and  recognition.  Serving  as  an  MP 
or  MLA  is  usually  a  very  costly  personal  experience,  despite 
the  pay  and  benefits,  since  most  representatives  must  maintain 
two  homes  and  offices,  and  do  a  great  amount  of  travelling 
between  Ottawa  and  their  ridings. 

2-  Teachers  may  wish  to  refer  back  to  the  example  given  on  page 
66  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  Four  in  the  text  regarding  a 
candidate  for  Student  Council  President,  who  is  also  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  band  that  wants  to  play  at  Student  Council  dances. 
Students  could  draw  up  a  list  of  questions  for  such  a  candi¬ 
date.  One  student  in  the  class  could  play  the  role  of  the 
candidate  and  musician,  and  the  rest  of  the  class  could  ask 
this  student  questions.  This  activity  would  allow  the  teacher 
to  introduce  the  concept  of  CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST  to  certain 
classes . 

p.  82  BACKGROUND  OF  MP ' S 

Strategy 


People's  background  and  training  help  to  shape  their  values  and 
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attitudes  and,  in  turn,  influence  the  decisions  they  make.  This 
profile  of  the  Canadian  public  and  their  MP ' s  will  introduce  stu¬ 
dents  to  very  simple  comparative  analysis, 
p.  82  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  A  Canadian  MP  is  usually  a  middle-aged  man  of  British  back¬ 
ground  and  Protestant  faith,  with  a  college  education  and  a 
professional  position.  In  Quebec,  the  MP  is  usually  French 
and  Catholic.  These  factors  do  vary  from  region  to  region, 
however,  and  in  certain  ridings  it  is  a  definite  advantage 
to  be  a  farmer,  businessman,  union  member,  member  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  or  recent  immigrant  of  a  different  ethnic 
background . 

2.  MP's  are  not  exactly  like  the  typical  average  Canadian.  This 
is  perfectly  natural,  since  we  do  want  to  elect  capable  leaders 

3.  However,  some  groups  are  seriously  under-represented.  The 
most  obvious  examples  are  women  and  young  people.  The  native 
people  of  Canada  form  another  under-represented  group.  Many 
other  ethnic  groups  do  not  have  members  of  their  community 
elected  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Men  are  definitely  over¬ 
represented,  as  are  older  people.  Protestants  and  people  of 
British  descent  are  slightly  over-represented,  and  certainly 
the  professional  occupations  are  over-represented  at  the 
expense  of  other  working  groups. 

Women  have  traditionally  been  under-represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons  because,  in  the  past,  they  have  tended  to 
focus  their  efforts  on  the  family  and  local  community  more 
than  on  provincial  and  national  politics.  The  attitudes  of 
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women  are  changing,  and  more  women  are  running  tor  public 
at  a^f  levels  of  government.  As  more  women  decide 
to  pursue  their  careers  outside  the  home,  and  choose  to 
remain  single  or  have  very  small  families,  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  political  decision-making  will  increase.  Although 
the  voting  age  was  recently  reduced  to  18,  and  a  number  of 
people  in  their  early  twenties,  have  been  elected  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  number  of  young  MP ' s  is  not  likely  to  increase. 

The  average  age  of  the  population  is  rising,  since  people 
now  have  fewer  children  and  the  large  numbers  of  people  born 
after  World  War  II,  during  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
"baby  boom",  are  steadily  growing  older.  Professionals  and 
businessmen  have  traditionally  had  an  advantage  in  politics 
since  they  have  the  education,  experience,  and  personal  wealth 
to  permit  them  to  enter  politics.  New  election  funding  laws 
have  allowed  more  people  from  other  occupational  groups  to  run 
as  candidates.  However,  candidates  must  have  the  ability  to 
speak  effectively  in  public,  and  some  related  training  is 
very  important, 
p .  82  Activities 

1.  a)  There  were  11  women  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  1979  federal  election  and  10  in  1980. 
b)  Ms.  Flora  Macdonald  was  appointed  Minister  of  External 
Affairs,  and  was  the  only  woman  in  Mr.  Clark's  Cabinet 
in  1979.  Monique  Begin  and  Judy  Ercola  were  appointed 
to  Mr.  Trudeau's  Cabinet  in  1980. 

(c) ,  (d) ,  (e) ,  and  (f)  depend  on  the  province  and  munici- 
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pality  where  you  live.  For  example,  in  Ontario,  there 
were  two  women  in  Mr.  Davis's  Cabinet  and  six  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  in  1980. 

p.  83  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  MP  -  QUALIFICATIONS  AND  NOMINATION 
Strategy 

The  students  can  see  the  basic  steps  to  becoming  an  MP  in  the  car¬ 
toon  "The  Candidate."  This  cartoon  is  an  excellent  introduction 
to  this  section. 

Students  should  be  asked:  "Are  there  any  qualifications 
which  you  would  require  of  all  candidates  running  for  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons?";  and  "Are  there  any  people  whom  you  would 
not  permit  to  run  for  the  House  of  Commons?  Why?"  Then  they  can 
compare  their  proposed  limits  with  the  legal  requirements  for  fed¬ 
eral  elections. 

The  concept  of  an  Independent  and  the  advantages  of  a  party 
affiliation  can  be  readily  demonstrated.  A  party  nomination  meet¬ 
ing  sets  the  stage  for  the  active  campaign. 

p.  84  ELECTION 
Strategy 

The  details  of  a  riding  election  organization  and  campaign  are 
fascinating.  In  this  chapter,  we  focus  on  three  important  aspects  - 
the  use  of  television,  the  door-to-door  canvass,  and  voting-day 
organization  -  using  documents  from  the  two  major  political  parties . 

The  do's  and  don'ts  of  television  campaigning  are  introduced 
through  the  sketch  on  page  84.  Ask  the  students  to  list  the  don'ts 
of  television  appearances,  and  then  have  them  read  the  excerpt  from 
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the  Progressive  Conservative  booklet.  Winning  Ways  (page  85) . 

An  activity  based  on  this  could  be  done  in  class  where  students 
could  make  up  two  male  and  two  female  candidates  for  a  television 
appearance,  according  to  the  do's  and  don'ts  lists.  The  impor¬ 
tance  and  time-consuming  nature  of  the  door-to-door  canvass  are 
introduced  through  the  cartoon  on  page  86,  and  developed  further 
in  the  excerpt  from  the  Liberal  Party  pamphlet,  How  to  Canvass 
(page  86) . 

p.  87  ON  ELECTION  DAY 
Strategy 

Students  should  recognize  the  detailed  type  of  organization  involved 
in  a  constituency  campaign  and  the  important  role  played  by  many 
individuals  in  each  poll.  The  excerpt  from  the  Liberal  Party  hand¬ 
book  outlines  the  many  activities  that  candidates  and  campaign  work¬ 
ers  must  organize, 
p.  88  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  The  party  members  should  select  the  person  who  will  best  repre¬ 
sent  the  party  in  the  election,  and  who  will  be  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  party's  politics  clearly  to  the  voters.  The  candi¬ 
date  who  wins  the  nomination  cannot  win  the  election  without 
the  support  of  party  members  in  the  riding,  who  work  in  the 
campaign.  Only  card-carrying  members  of  the  party  in  the  rid¬ 
ing  have  the  right  to  vote.  This  policy  prevents  candidates 
from  packing  the  meeting  with  their  friends  and  prevents  oppos¬ 
ing  party  candidates  infiltrating  the  meeting  and  nominating 


a  weak  candidate  to  run  against  them. 
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2.  Canadian  federal  election  campaigns  are  usually  about  eight 
weeks  long.  Such  long  campaigns  were  necessary  in  the  past, 
when  party  leaders  campaigned  by  train  across  our  very  large 
country.  Since  the  1950's,  with  television  and  jet  travel, 
such  a  long  campaign  period  is  probably  no  longer  necessary. 

3.  A  canvasser  should  call  on  every  residence  in  a  poll,  greet 
the  voters  by  name,  stress  the  name  of  the  candidate  and 
party,  request  the  voters'  support  for  the  candidate,  mark 
down  the  party  the  voter  will  support,  and  revisit  uncommitted 
voters  with  campaign  literature.  Canvassers  should  dress 
neatly,  and  always  be  polite  and  enthusiastic. 

Canvassers  should  not  argue  with  voters,  canvass  after 
9:30  P.M.,  or  call  on  voters  in  a  group, 
p .  88  Activities 

Student  signs,  posters,  and  slogans  are  excellent  for  discussion 
and  display.  They  may  be  adapted  to  clubs  and  Student  Council 
elections,  as  well  as  municipal,  provincial,  and  federal  elections. 
The  teacher  must  be  careful  to  prepare  students  before  sending  them 
out  to  do  interviews.  Students  should  prepare  a  short  list  of 
questions  in  advance,  contact  the  community  person,  and  set  up  a 
formal  appointment.  The  following  election  assignment  may  be  given 
to  students . 

ELECTION  ASSIGNMENT 

When  an  election  is  called,  your  research  assignment  will  be  an 
essay  or  research  file  on  the  election.  The  written  section  will 
consist  of  four  written  pages.  In  addition,  you  will  prepare  an 
"election  file"  including  at  least  fifteen  research  items  (docu- 
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ments  based  on  news  and  magazine  articles,  cartoons,  charts,  maps, 
election  literature,  etc.)  This  file  may  be  prepared  for  display 
purposes,  or  mounted  on  paper  suitable  for  inclusion  in  your  note¬ 
books.  Each  item  in  the  file  must  be  dated,  with  the  source  of 
the  item  identified.  Two  or  three  sentences  of  your  own  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  research  item  should  be  included  for  each  item  in  your 
file . 

You  will  write  up  the  results  of  your  research  in  a  report 
laid  out  as  explained  below: 

I .  GENERAL  CAMPAIGN 

a)  Identify  the  major  political  parties  and  their  leaders. 

b)  Summarize  the  issues  or  important  questions  which  each 
party  identified  in  this  election  campaign.  Here,  also, 
indicate  the  promises  (planks  in  the  party's  platform) 
that  each  party  or  leader  makes. 

c)  Identify  some  of  the  campaign  methods  used  by  each  party 
and  leader.  How  are  campaigns  funded? 

II.  LOCAL  CAMPAIGN 

a)  Identify  the  riding  or  ward  where  you  live.  A  map  of 

your  riding/ward  should  be  included  in  your  file.  Iden¬ 
tify  all  the  candidates  in  your  riding/ward,  the  parties 
which  they  represent  (if  any) ,  and  any  personal  ideas 
which  they  have,  in  addition  to  their  parties'  main  ideas. 
Suggestions:  i)  Find  the  "campaign  headquarters"  for  the 

major  candidates.  Here,  you  can  get  a  lot  of  information. 


ii)  Try  to  attend  "all  candidates"  meetings  (in  churches, 
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schools,  or  other  halls).  It  is  here  that  you  will  see 
and  hear  all  the  candidates  in  your  riding  together. 

There  should  be  six  or  eight  such  meetings  before  elec¬ 
tion  day. 

b)  In  a  comparison  paragraph,  try  to  show  which  of  the  can¬ 
didates  concern  themselves  with  local  issues,  and  which 
with  general  issues.  Try  to  meet  the  candidates.  Plan 
your  questions  in  advance,  identify  yourself,  and  be 
polite . 

III.  PREDICTIONS 

a)  Write  an  opinion,  when  you  feel  ready  enough  to  do  so,  on 
the  question  of  whether  people  should  vote  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  candidate  or  for  the  party  and/or  leader  which 
that  person  represents.  How  did  most  of  the  people  you 
talked  to  feel  on  this  question? 

b)  Make  a  statement  as  to  whom  you  would  vote  for  in  your 
riding/ward,  and  explain  your  choice.  Rank  the  candidates 
according  to  the  number  of  votes  you  think  they  will 
receive . 

c)  If  this  is  a  federal  or  provincial  election,  draw  up  a 
chart  predicting  the  number  of  seats  each  political  party 
will  win  in  the  election.  Submit  your  predictions  for  your 
riding  election  and  the  federal/provincial  election  on 
voting  day. 

IV .  RESULTS 

Make  up  a  chart  or  table  of  statistics  showing  the  following 


information : 
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a)  The  number  of  votes  received  by  each  candidate  in  your 
riding.  Did  your  prediction  come  true?  Convert  these 
figures  to  percentages. 

b)  The  percentage  of  the  total  vote  (called  the  popular 
vote)  won  by  each  of  the  parties  represented. 

c)  The  actual  number  of  seats  held  by  each  party. 

d)  Calculate  the  percentage  of  seats  held  by  each  party. 

In  a  final  brief  paragraph,  compare  the  percentages,  party 
for  party,  found  in  (b)  and  (c) ,  above.  Do  these  percent¬ 
ages  correspond?  If  not,  attempt  to  find  out  why,  and 
add  this  conclusion  to  your  paragraph.  Finally,  note  how 
closely  the  figures  for  your  riding  compare,  party  for 
party,  with  the  federal/provincial  figures. 

NOTE:  All  writing  must  be  in  full  sentence  and  paragraph  form, 

written  in  pen  or  type-written,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Use  your  own  words  and  summarize  as  much  as  possible. 

p.  89  ARE  CANADIAN  ELECTIONS  DEMOCRATIC? 

Strategy 

As  noted  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  Four  (page  66) ,  one  of  the 
three  questions  the  students  should  consider  is:  "Are  Canadian 
decision-makers  selected  democratically?"  This  is  a  very  difficult 
question  for  students  since  they  must  consider  both  the  situation 
in  a  riding  (majority /plurality)  and  in  the  country  as  a  whole 
(seats/popular  vote) .  Teachers  should  ask  the  students  to  consider 
the  situation  at  the  riding  level  first.  •  Have  the  students  look 
at  the  three  examples  on  page  89.  In  example  1,  two  candidates 
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are  shown  with  the  winner  receiving  a  majority  of  the  votes.  This 
situation  is  ideal  in  a  two-party  election  since  it  provides  a 
clear  decision  with  a  majority  of  the  voters  supporting  the  winner. 
Thus  the  popular  vote  for  the  winner  is  more  than  50%. 

However,  the  situation  becomes  more  complex  when  there  are 
more  than  two  candidates.  In  example  2,  the  situation  of  a  class¬ 
room  election  with  a  small  number  of  voters  is  presented.  This 
allows  the  teacher  to  introduce  the  concept  of  PLURALITY  at  the 
simplest  level.  This  means  that  the  winner  receives  less  than  a 
majority  of  the  popular  vote.  The  teacher  could  also  run  a  simple 
class  election  among  three  students  to  reinforce  this  point. 

In  the  third  example,  this  problem  is  transferred  to  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  "South  Riding"  election  with  four  candidates.  The  statis¬ 
tics  are  deliberately  simple  to  make  the  example  as  clear  as  possible. 
The  teacher  could  follow  this  example  with  the  results  in  a  local 
riding  in  the  last  federal  or  provincial  election.  Teachers  should 
take  the  time  to  explain  or  review  how  the  percentage  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  vote  is  calculated. 

Finally,  the  contrast  in  results  in  the  1979  election  between 
winning  seats  under  the  plurality  system  and  the  proportional  rep¬ 
resentation  method  are  demonstrated  in  a  chart  on  page  89.  The 
fact  that  the  Progressive  Conservatives  won  more  seats  under  the 
purality  system,  while  the  Liberals  would  have  won  more  seats  with 
the  proportional  representation  method  raises  real  questions  and 
should  form  the  basis  for  a  lively  class  discussion.  Israel  and 
France  are  two  countries  which  have  introduced  alternatives  to  the 


plurality  method. 
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P-  90  Answer  to  Question 

This  question  may  serve  as  a  summary  writing  exercise  after  the 
class  discussion. 

The  plurality  system  of  electing  MP ' s  and  MLA's  is  a  fair 
system  when  there  are  only  two  candidates,  since  the  winning  can¬ 
didate  receives  a  majority  of  the  votes  and  clearly  is  the  choice 
of  the  majority.  However,  when  there  are  more  than  two  candidates 
the  situation  may  be  less  clear.  If  one  candidate  receives  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  votes  and  all  the  other  candidates  together  receive 
less  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  votes,  then  the  results  are 
decisive.  But  when  there  are  three  or  four  strong  candidates  in  a 
riding,  this  is  rarely  the  case.  In  this  situation,  the  winning 
candidate  who  receives  the  most  votes  may  still  receive  far  fewer 
than  50%  of  the  total  votes  cast  in  the  riding.  Many  people  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  run-off  election  should  be  held  between  the  top  two 
candidates  as  in  France.  Alternately,  others  believe  that  the 
votes  for  party  candidates  should  be  totalled  up  and  divided  on 
the  basis  of  the  total  percent  of  the  popular  vote  as  in  Israel. 
Critics  of  this  second  system  claim  that  it  does  not  allow  the 
voters  to  select  the  leaders  within  each  party  who  would  actually 
lead  the  country.  Perhaps  the  ideal  solution  is  to  elect  some 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons  under  the  present  plurality  sys¬ 
tem,  while  additional  MP ' s  would  be  assigned  to  each  party  based 
on  the  percentage  of  the  popular  vote  they  received. 

p.  90  SENATORS 
Strategy 

The  Senate  was  created  to  represent  regions  and  provinces,  but 
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Senators  were  also  expected  to  represent  certain  classes  and  pro¬ 
mote  certain  values.  The  teacher  should  ask  the  students:  "What 
values  were  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  trying  to  promote  and 
protect  when  they  required  Senators  to  be  worth  $4000  and  to  be 
over  30  years  of  age?"  The  protection  of  property  and  the  respect 
for  age  and  wisdom  are  both  reflected  in  these  provisions.  The 
concluding  question  in  this  section  asking  the  students  for  their 
view  on  changing  the  Senate  allows  the  teacher  to  follow  up  the 
discussion  on  values  and  see  whether  students  think  that  age  and 
property  are  still  important  values, which  should  be  protected  in 
our  formal  government  system  today. 

The  teacher  should  ask  the  students:  "Why  are  Senators 
appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  not  elected  by  the  people?" 
This  is  obviously  an  undemocratic  method  of  selecting  decision¬ 
makers  and  reflects  the  suspicions  the  Fathers  of  Confederation 
had  of  democracy  in  1867.  The  teacher  should  ask  students: 

"Should  Senators  be  appointed  or  elected  in  the  future?" 

p.  91  CIVIL  SERVANTS  AND  JUDGES 

The  selection  of  civil  servants  and  judges  is  the  key  issue  again. 
The  teacher  should  ask  students:  "Why  are  civil  servants  appoint¬ 
ed  and  not  elected?"  Several  examples  could  be  discussed  by  the 
class  -  air  traffic  controllers,  policemen,  garbage  collectors, 
nurses,  nuclear  scientists,  and  teachers.  Many  civil  servants 
are  experts,  and  the  general  public  could  not  really  assess  their 
qualifications.  Furthermore,  how  could  so  many  elections  be  held? 
Students  should  see  that  Cabinet  Ministers  who  are  elected  repre- 
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sentatives  must  take  responsibility  for  the  actions  of  the  civil 
servants  in  their  departments.  If  the  voters  wish  to  make  a 
change,  they  may  vote  for  candidates  of  other  political  parties 
and  against  the  candidates  of  the  Government  Party.  In  the  1979 
federal  election,  not  only  did  the  Liberal  Party  lose  its  major¬ 
ity  in  the  House  and  win  only  the  second-largest  number  of  seats, 
but  thirteen  Ministers  in  Mr.  Trudeau's  Cabinet  were  defeated  in 
their  ridings,  and  not  re-elected  as  MP's.  In  this  way,  the  vot¬ 
ers  were  able  to  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  Liberal 
Government  and  its  policies  without  voting  for  the  candidates  for 
over  330  000  civil  service  jobs! 

"Why  are  judges  also  appointed  and  not  elected?"  Judges  are 
appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  Premiers.  Once  they  are 
appointed,  however,  they  hold  their  positions  without  fear  of  in¬ 
terference  or  being  fired.  They  must  not  become  involved  in  poli¬ 
tics.  Judges  do  not  have  to  worry  about  pleasing  the  voters  since 
they  do  not  have  to  run  for  re-election,  and  they  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  pleasing  the  politician  who  appointed  them,  since  they 
do  not  have  to  seek  re-appointment.  Judges  hold  their  jobs  until 
the  age  of  seventy- five  and  can  be  removed  only  if  they  have  com¬ 
mitted  a  serious  offence.  Judges  are  thus  free  from  pressures  and 
are  expected  to  make  their  decisions  in  every  case  according  to  the 
facts  and  the  law.  The  independence  and  isolation  of  judges  are 
important  guarantees  of  their  impartiality.  Students  should  be 
asked:  "What  are  the  dangers  of  electing  judges?"  In  the  discus¬ 

sion,  the  teacher  could  mention  the  dangers  of  corruption,  bribery, 
blackmail,  or  organized  crime.  The  class  should  consider  the 
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relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  election,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  judges  as  a  means  of  countering  these  problems. 
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Chapter  Five 

POLITICAL  DECISIONS  -  HOW  ARE  THEY  MADE? 

INTRODUCTION  TO  CHAPTER  FIVE 

Chapter  Five  focuses  on  how  political  decisions  are  made  and  what 
types  of  decisions  are  made.  The  chapter  starts  with  the  most 
important  decision-makers  in  Canadian  society  -  individual  citizens. 
Citizens  make  many  decisions  as  jurors,  voters,  and  members  of 
organizations.  The  decisions  made  by  elected  representatives  - 
Prime  Minister  and  Premiers,  Cabinet  Ministers,  Queen,  Governor- 
General,  Lieutenant-Governors,  civil  servants  and  judges  -  are 
also  discussed.  Making  political  decisions  and  choosing  among 
alternatives  represent  the  exciting  and  significant  part  of  the 
political  process.  Making  decisions  is  the  right  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  o f  every. c i t. i zen , the  goal  of  every  politician,  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  civil  servants  and  judges.  Wise  decision-makers 
are  an  important  key  to  the  future .  Students  should  feel  a  part 
of  this  process  and  should  be  aware  of  their  opportunities  to 
share  in  the  political  decisions  of  their  community,  province, 
and  country. 

p.  93  DECISIONS  MADE  BY  CITIZENS 
Strategy 

The  key  to  the  democratic  process  and  to  its  future  vitality  rests 
on  the  education  and  participation  of  citizens.  Teachers  should 
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start  this  most  important  section  with  a  discussion  of  the  role 
students  will  play  as  future  citizens. 

p.  93  JURORS 

Ask  the  students:  "What  are  juries?";  and  "Who  serves  as  jurors?" 
Students  will  be  familiar  with  the  television  version  of  criminal 
juries  and  this  may  serve  as  the  starting  point  for  class  discus¬ 
sion.  The  reasons  for  selection  of  jurors  BY  LOT  should  be  discus¬ 
sed.  Teachers  may  wish  to  introduce  some  examples  from  ancient 
Athens  for  interest.  In  criminal  trials,  the  Crown  is  required 
to  prove  guilt  "beyond  a  reasonable  doubt"  and  the  jury  must  agree 
unanimously  on  its  verdict.  This  concept  may  be  introduced  through 
the  sketch,  "Is  this  a  Hung  Jury?"  on  page  92.  Ask  the  students: 
"Should  anyone  including  you  or  I  be  found  guilty  on  this  vote  of 
the  jurors?"  and  "Why  does  the  law  require  that  all  jurors  must 
agree  before  the  defendant  can  be  found  guilty  or  not  guilty?" 

The  students  should  recognize  that  the  unanimous  verdict  gives  the 
accused  (defendant)  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  is  a  way  of  trying 
to  avoid  convicting  innocent  people  who  may  be  wrongly  accused. 

When  there  is  a  hung  jury  the  Crown  may  decide  to  proceed  to  a  new 
trial  or  drop  the  charges. 

Students  should  be  asked:  "How  would  you  decide  if  a  person 
is  guilty  or  not  guilty?";  "Would  you  be  influenced  by  the  defen¬ 
dant's  age,  appearance,  sex,  race,  wealth,  fame,  reputation...?"; 
"Would  you  be  ready  to  find  someone  guilty  of  a  crime  as  required 
by  law  if  you  knew  that  the  person  would  be  sentenced  to  spend  many 
years  in  jail?"  Through  these  questions  students  should  recognize 
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the  difficulties  facing  them  in  making  decisions.  The  opportunity 
to  serve  as  a  juror  will  prove  very  interesting,  but  it  will  de¬ 
mand  fair  and  honest  decisions  from  the  jurors. 

Civil  and  Coroner's  juries  operate  differently,  and  their 
procedures  vary  from  province  to  province.  Teachers  are  advised 
to  consult  a  text  on  law  in  their  province  if  they  plan  to  engage 
in  any  detailed  discussion  with  their  classes.  The  primary  purpose 
of  this  section  is  to  inform  students  of  the  full  range  of  activi¬ 
ties  which  may  confront  them  if  they  are  called  for  jury  duty. 

p.  93  Activities 

These  activities  allow  the  class  to  draw  on  the  cases  in  their 
coranunity  as  reported  in  the  press  or  by  individuals  whom  they  know. 

p.  94  VOTERS  and  CASE  STUDY  NO.  1  -  VOTING  IN  THE  1974  ELECTION 
Strategy 

Teachers  should  ask  the  students:  "Why  isn't  everyone  in  Canada 
allowed  to  vote?"  or  "Who  is  not  allowed  to  vote?",  as  a  means  of 
considering  the  qualifications  of  voters. 

The  next  step  is  to  consider  why  people  vote  the  way  they  do 
and  why  they  vote  for  different  parties.  The  ideal  in  a  democracy 
is  for  voters  to  make  their  decisions  based  on  logic  and  reason. 
However,  students  will  recognize  that  other  factors  influence  vot¬ 
ers.  The  teacher  may  wish  to  refer  the  students  to  the  sketch  of 
the  two  television  candidates  on  page  84  in  this  lesson.  Students 
at  the  intermediate  level  may  have  some  difficulty  even  with  a 
simple  sociological  analysis  such  as  the  one  in  Case  Study  No.  1, 
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and  teachers  should  use  their  discretion  in  employing  these  sta¬ 
tistics.  The  goal  of  the  section  is  to  have  students  recognize 
that  different  groups  of  people  vote  for  different  candidates  and 
political  parties.  The  differences  among  provinces,  age  groups, 
language  groups,  and  the  sexes  are  revealed  in  the  charts. 

Answers  to  Questions 

1.  a)  Have  the  students  make  their  own  chart  to  answer  this 

question.  This  is  a  necessary  skill  and  develops  their 

. 

ability  to  read  charts. 

Largest  #  Smallest  # 

of  Seats  of  Seats 

Liberal  Quebec  Alberta,  Yukon,  N.W.T 

Progressive  Conservative  Ontario  and  Alberta  Quebec 

New  Democrat  Ontario  Quebec,  Alberta, 

N.B.,  Nfld. ,  P.E.I.  i 
Quebec 

Social  Credit  Quebec  All  other  provinces 

In  reading  the  chart,  students  should  look  at  the  total  number 
of  seats  for  each  province  in  Column  1,  and  remember  that  each  pro¬ 
vince  has  a  different  number  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

b)  The  chart  tells  us  that  the  Liberals  did  extremely  well 
in  Quebec  and  Ontario,  and  were  not  as  successful  in  the 
other  provinces,  especially  Alberta.  One  would  expect 
that  voters  in  Quebec  would  find  the  Liberal  policies 
very  attractive,  while  voters  in  Alberta  would  find  Lib¬ 
eral  policies  unacceptable.  The  Progressive  Conserva¬ 
tives  did  better  than  the  Liberals  in  the  four  Western 
Provinces,  where  the  PC's  are  seen  by  the  voters  as  the 
most  desirable  party,  but  in  Quebec  they  won  very  few 
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seats,  which  shows  that  they  obviously  failed  to  win 
the  trust  of  a  large  number  of  voters  in  that  province. 

The  New  Democrats  won  most  of  their  seats  in  Ontario  and 
the  West,  but  did  very  poorly  in  Quebec  and  the  Eastern 
Provinces,  where  they  won  only  one  seat.  Social  Credi- 
ters  won  all  their  seats  in  Quebec  and  are  becoming  a 
small,  regionally-based  party. 

2.  The  Liberals  must  try  to  strengthen  their  appeal  to  Western 
Canada  and  Alberta  in  particular.  They  must  try  to  develop 
new  policies  which  will  respond  to  this  province  and  region 
if  they  hope  to  receive  more  votes  and  win  more  seats.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  the  Progressive  Conservatives  must  develop  new  poli¬ 
cies  and  find  more  leaders  in  the  province  of  Quebec  if  they 
hope  to  win  more  seats .  The  New  Democrats  must  try  to  improve 
their  showing  in  all  provinces,  but  especially  in  the  provinces 
east  of  Ontario.  This  will  take  a  number  of  years;  the  task 

is  so  large  that  they  cannot  hope  to  succeed  in  the  next  elec¬ 
tion.  The  Social  Credit  Party  must  try  to  restore  links  to 
its  former  base  in  Western  Canada  and  elect  MP ' s  in  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta,  or  it  will  cease  to  be  a  national  party 
of  any  significance. 

3.  In  the  1979  election,  the  Liberals  actually  lost  support  in 
Western  Canada,  instead  of  building  new  support.  The  Progres¬ 
sive  Conservatives  suffered  the  same  fate  in  Quebec.  The 

New  Democrats  gained  in  the  West  and  Newfoundland,  but  still 
failed  to  elect  any  MP ' s  in  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 


Island,  and  Quebec.  The  Social  Credit  failed  to  gain  seats 
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outside  Quebec,  and  lost  more  than  half  of  their  seats  in 
Quebec . 

p .  95  Answers  to  Questions  -  Vote  by  Age 

1.  The  18  to  29  age-group  had  the  highest  percentage  of  non¬ 
voters.  This  reflects  their  lack  of  experience  and  their 
interest  in  other  matters.  The  group  over  60  had  the  lowest 
percentage  of  non-voters,  and  perhaps  this  reflects  their 
concern  for  the  future.  For  example,  many  senior  citizens 
are  concerned  about  inflation  and  many  depend  on  government 
pensions  for  their  livelihood. 

2.  No  party  received  most  of  its  support  from  any  one  age-group. 
This  suggests  that  other  factors  besides  age  were  important. 
The  Liberals  won  the  election  of  1974  and  they  received  the 
highest  percentage  of  the  votes  in  every  age-group.  The  New 
Democrats  did  receive  the  greatest  percentage  of  their  vote 
from  the  youngest  age-group,  and  their  share  declined  as  the 
age  of  the  voters  increased.  This  may  be  the  result  of  the 
relatively  recent  appearance  of  this  party  (1961),  its  re¬ 
forming  stance,  which  frightens  older,  more  cautious  voters, 
and  the  fact  that  some  young  voters  like  to  express  their 
independence  from  their  parents  and  elders  by  voting  for  a 
different  party. 

p .  95  Answer  to  Question  -  Vote  by  Language  Group 

1.  In  1974,  the  Liberals  received  the  most  votes  from  voters  who 
spoke  English,  French,  or  another  language.  However,  voters 
whose  first  language  was  French  or  another  language  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  supported  the  Liberal  Party. 
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P •  95  Answers  to  Questions  -  Vote  by  Sex 

1.  Although  the  Liberals  received  the  most  votes  from  both  men 
and  women,  more  women  than  men  voted  Liberal.  More  men  than 
women  voted  Conservative  and  New  Democratic.  There  were  prob¬ 
ably  many  reasons  for  this.  Two  possible  reasons  are  Mr. 
Trudeau's  greater  appeal  as  a  leader,  and  a  more  cautious 
attitude  among  women  voters  who  were  less  quick  to  vote  for 
a  change  by  supporting  any  of  the  opposition  parties.  These 
differences  between  men  and  women  should  not  be  exaggerated 
however,  and  general  statements  cannot  be  applied  directly  to 
individual  voters  of  either  sex. 
p .  95  Activities 

With  good  students,  this  case  study  could  be  followed  up  with  an 
hypothesis  creation  and  testing  exercise.  Income,  education,  or 
religion  are  additional  factors  which  could  be  considered.  Students 
should  have  to  select  one  factor,  and  design  clear  and  polite  ques¬ 
tions  which  would  help  them  discover  the  background  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  surveyed  and  the  way  they  voted.  Students  should  be  asked: 
"How  many  voters  should  you  survey  (question)?"  They  should  real¬ 
ize  that  asking  a  small  number  of  voters  may  produce  a  very  mis¬ 
leading  impression. 


p.  96  VOTING  DAY 
Strategy 

Students  should  have  the  opportunity  to  organize  a  poll,  prepare 
a  class  voters'  list,  type  up  a  ballot,  and  run  a  mock  election  in 
conjunction  with  a  municipal,  provincial,  or  federal  election  cam¬ 
paign.  If  there  are  no  elections  during  the  year  of  the  course. 
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students  should  run  a  by-election  using  the  classroom  as  a  con¬ 
stituency  for  one  of  the  levels  of  government.  Students  could 
run  as  candidates  and  other  students  could  serve  as  campaign 
workers,  enumerators,  Deputy  Returning  Officers,  poll  clerks,  and 
scrutineers.  The  timing  of  this  type  of  exercise  will  depend  on 
local  political  developments,  and  election  procedures  should  be 
taught  at  that  time . 

p.  96  CASE  STUDY  NO .  2  -  BEFORE  THE  SECRET  BALLOT 
Strategy 

Students  should  be  asked:  "Why  do  people  mark  their  ballots  in 
secret?"  and  "What  pressures  could  be  used  against  you  if  you  had 
to  announce  your  vote  in  public?"  This  sets  the  stage  for  the 
historical  flashback  to  the  pre-1874  period  in  Case  Study  No.  2. 
p .  96  Activities 

1.  Candidates  or  their  agents  rarely  try  to  bribe  voters  today. 
There  are  two  main  reasons  for  the  decline  in  election  brib¬ 
ery.  First  is  the  existence  of  the  secret  ballot,  which  makes 
it  extremely  difficult  to  check  that  the  voter  kept  his  prom¬ 
ise.  Secondly,  there  are  so  many  eligible  voters  in  each 
riding  (approximately  75  000)  that  the  cost  of  bribing  enough 
voters  to  insure  a  victory  would  be  too  great. 

2.  Although  some  people  complain  that  election  promises  to 
provide  new  programs  or  to  cut  taxes  constitute  "bribing" 
the  voters  with  their  own  money,  this  is  not  a  correct  use 
of  the  word,  "bribery".  It  is  the  responsibility  of  candi¬ 
dates  to  outline  their  policies  and  spending  plans  in  election 
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campaigns.  The  voters  have  an  opportunity  to  decide  whether 
not  the  proposals  which  involve  the  expenditure  of  public 
tax  money  are  desirable. 

3.  If  someone  offered  you  a  bribe,  you  should  report  this  to  the 
police  and  the  Returning  Officer  in  your  riding.  This  is  an 
offence  under  the  Criminal  Code  and  the  election  laws. 

4.  Bribery  in  an  election  is  an  indictable  offence  under  Section 
110  of  the  Criminal  Code  (1978)  and  in  punishable  by  up  to 
five  years'  imprisonment. 

P-  97  WHY  BOTHER  TO  VOTE?  and  REFERENDUMS 
Strategy 

Students  should  recognize  the  importance  of  voting  intelligently, 
and  the  dangers  of  voting  foolishly  or  failing  to  vote  at  all. 

The  first  point  might  be  made  by  recounting  the  story  of  the  pet 
parrot  that  was  elected  in  one  country.  Students  could  also  be 
asked:  "What  type  of  leaders  could  be  elected  if  many  people 

didn't  bother  to  vote  in  one  election?"  If  some  voters  do  not 
agree  with  any  of  the  candidates  running  in  their  riding,  then 
one  of  them  could  run  as  a  candidate  and  present  an  alternate 
choice  to  the  voters.  In  a  representative  democracy,  the  people 
elect  decision-makers  to  make  decisions  on  their  behalf,  and  if 
they  disagree  with  the  decisions,  they  elect  new  leaders  in  the 
next  election.  Britain  and  Canada  rarely  hold  referendums.  The 
referendum  in  Quebec  on  future  relations  with  the  rest  of  Canada 
is  an  exception.  Referendums  give  no  one  the  legal  authority  to 
enact  its  results.  They  are  usually  designed  to  strengthen  the 
leader's  influence  in  seeking  changes  in  Parliament. 
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p .  07  Answer  to  Question 

1.  Referendums  do  not  provide  the  legal  power  to  change  existing 
laws  in  Canada.  They  only  act  as  powerful  and  expensive  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  surveys  which  may  serve  to  strengthen  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  government  leader.  If  the  laws  were  changed  to 
make  referendum  results  binding  on  parliament,  why  bother 
to  elect  representatives?  How  many  issues  would  be  put  on 
a  referendum  ballot?  Would  citizens  have  the  time  and  inter¬ 
est  to  participate  in  debates  and  become  informed  on  all  the 
major  issues  so  that  they  could  vote  wisely?  Could  all  major 
issues  be  reduced  to  a  simple  question  on  which  people  could 
vote  yes  or  no?  Perhaps  the  present  system  which  allows 
citizens  to  support  candidates  with  whom  they  agree  on  major 
issues  remains  the  most  practical  system.  Certainly  citizens 
are  free  to  write  letters  to  MP ' s ,  Cabinet  Ministers,  and 
party  leaders  to  express  their  personal  views  on  specific 
issues.  Under  the  Canadian  system  of  government,  the  elected 
representatives  have  the  responsibility  for  making  laws, 
p .  97  Activities 

1.  The  answer  to  this  question  will  vary  from  province  to 
province . 

2.  The  positive  effect  of  the  compulsory  voting  law  is  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  citizens  who  vote  in  elections. 
Unfortunately,  the  negative  effect  is  that  there  is  still  no 
guarantee  that  the  voters  who  were  forced  to  vote  to  avoid  a 
fine  bothered  to  inform  themselves  about  the  issues  in  order 
to  vote  wisely  and  intelligently.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that 
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some  people  in  oa.na.da  decided  not  to  vote  does  give  politi¬ 
cians  of  all  parties  a  message  of  dissatisfaction  which  may 
be  very  worthwhile. 

P-  97  JOINING  PRESSURE  GROUPS 
Strategy 

The  role  of  spectator  and  voter  in  election  campaigns  rarely  cap¬ 
tures  the  imagination  of  students.  Frequently,  they  believe  that 
students  and  average  citizens  have  no  real  influence  on  political 
decisions  between  elections.  The  teacher  should  introduce  students 
to  the  concept  of  pressure  groups,  and  their  methods  as  viable 
organizations  in  a  democracy.  Pressure  groups  allow  concerned 
citizens  to  express  their  views  and  influence  decision-makers. 

The  teacher  may  refer  students  to  the  cartoon  on  page  112  as  an 
example . 

P-  98  JOINING  A  POLITICAL  PARTY 

Many  pressure  groups  are  concerned  with  one  issue  or  a  group  of 
related  issues,  such  as  the  protection  of  the  environment.  How¬ 
ever,  the  citizen  who  is  interested  in  most  major  issues  could  join 
a  political  party  and  participate  in  the  formation  of  party  policy. 
Many  pressure  groups  and  all  political  parties  have  a  low  member¬ 
ship  fee  and  special  lower  rates  for  students.  In  his  article, 
former  MP,  James  Gillies,  explains  the  important  role  of  party 
members  and  the  influence  they  may  have  through  the  riding  associa¬ 
tion.  Some  students  may  find  this  article  a  bit  difficult,  so  the 


teacher  may  wish  to  read  this  document  with  certain  classes. 
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p.  101  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  According  to  Mr.  Gillies,  the  best  way  for  a  citizen  to 
influence  political  decisions  is  to  join  the  riding  associa¬ 
tion  of  a  political  party. 

2.  An  individual  may  join  one  political  party  by  paying  the  low 
party  membership  fee. 

3.  a)  Mr.  Gillies  suggests  that  there  are  four  important  func¬ 

tions  of  a  riding  association:  promoting  the  ideas  of 
the  party;  influencing  party  policies;  nominating  a  party 
candidate  for  an  election;  and  helping  the  candidate  win 
the  election  in  the  riding.  In  addition,  the  riding 
association  elects  delegates  to  party  leadership  and 
party  policy  conventions . 

b)  The  decisions  on  party  policies  and  party  candidates  are 
very  important.  Party  policies  form  the  platform  and  the 
basis  for  election  promises  to  the  public  in  an  election 
campaign,  and  serve  to  give  elected  party  representatives 
direction  in  Parliament.  The  power  to  nominate  a  candi¬ 
date  for  election  to  Parliament  and  helping  the  candidate 
win  are  extremely  important.  On  a  few  occasions,  riding 
associations  have  refused  to  re-nominate  an  MP  in  the 
following  election  and  have  nominated  another  candidate. 
Even  a  few  Cabinet  Ministers  have  been  denied  re-nomina¬ 
tion  in  the  past.  In  this  way,  the  riding  association 
can  make  certain  that  the  successful  candidate  follows 


party  policy  and  keeps  in’  close  touch  with  supporters. 
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4.  Mr.  Gillies  suggests  that  even  citizens  who  do  not  belong  to 
a  party  should  communicate  their  views  on  important  issues 
to  their  MP,  local  Cabinet  Minister,  and  party  leaders.  MP ' s 
their  mail  carefully  and  often  keep  a  count  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  for  and  against  proposed  amendments  to  certain 
laws . 

P-  102  OTHER  FORMS  OF  POLITICAL  ACTION  BY  CITIZENS  -  DEMONSTRATIONS, 

RIOTS,  AND  TERRORISM 

Strategy 

Not  all  types  of  political  action  are  restricted  to  the  peace  and 
tranquility  of  the  meeting  hall.  In  an  age  of  violence,  terrorism, 
revolution,  and  war  made  so  immediate  by  television,  students  should 
recognize  the  difference  between  peaceful,  legal  group  protests  in 
a  democracy  and  illegal  acts  of  violence.  The  sketch  on  page  104 
and  the  current  news  should  provide  the  teacher  with  ample  material 
to  teach  a  lesson  on  this  type  of  political  activity.  If  teachers 
are  interested  in  mentioning  some  examples  of  Canadian  violence 
and  undemocratic  behaviour,  they  might  refer  to  Walter  Stewart, 

But  Not  in  Canada  ! ,  Macmillan  of  Canada,  Toronto  1976. 
p.  104  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  "Freedom  of  assembly  and  association"  (Canadian  Bill  of  Rights, 
Section  1(e))  is  essential  if  citizens  are  going  to  be  free 
to  express  their  disagreement  with  or  opposition  to  the  gov¬ 
erning  political  party.  This  right  and  freedom  in  a  democracy 
allows  the  people  to  organize  in  order  to  change  their  politi¬ 
cal  leaders  legally  and  peacefully.  See  page  23. 
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2.  A  legal,  peaceful  demonstration  authorized  by  the  proper 

authorities  allows  citizens  to  take  to  the  streets  to  express 
their  deep  concern  about  government  policies.  A  riot  is  a 
violent,  illegal  action  which  expresses  people's  frustrations, 
but  usually  at  the  expense  of  other  people's  rights  and  prop¬ 
erty.  Riots  frequently  result  in  individuals  being  injured 
or  killed.  The  law  forbids  acts  of  violence  which  threaten 
the  safety,  lives,  or  property  of  other  citizens.  Orderly, 
lawful  demonstrations  are  recognized  as  an  important  demo¬ 
cratic  freedom, 
p.  104  Activities 

1.  The  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (P.L.O.)  is  dedicated 
to  the  creation  of  an  independent  homeland  for  Palestinian 
people  who  left  or  were  driven  from  their  land  by  the  Israelis 
after  the  foundation  of  the  state  of  Israel  in  1948.  They  are 
also  committed  to  the  destruction  of  the  state  of  Israel. 

The  Irish  Republican  Army  (I.R.A.)  is  an  organization  of 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  operating  in  Northern  Ireland,  who  are 
working  towards  the  union  of  Protestant,  Northern  Ireland 
with  the  independent  republic  in  Southern  Ireland,  Eire. 

The  Japanese  Red  Army  was  a  small  group  of  violent  ter¬ 
rorists  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  a  world-wide  revolution 
against  capitalist  countries. 

The  Black  Panthers  were  a  group  of  militant  black  citi¬ 
zens  in  the  United  States,  who  were  committed  to  the  violent 
disruption  and  destruction  of  the  government  as  a  means  of 
protesting  and,  ultimately,  improving  the  plight  of  black 
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citizens  in  the  United  States. 

All  these  groups  are  or  were  terrorist  groups  because 
they  believed  or  still  believe  in  the  use  of  violence  to 
achieve  political  changes. 

2.  Some  people  believe  that  terrorism  or  violence  are  necessary 
weapons  against  undemocratic  governments  which  do  not  allow 
elections  and  the  free  organization  of  political  opposition. 
Others,  such  as  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  Mohandas  Gandhi,  and 
Pope  John  Paul  II,  have  argued  for  peaceful  opposition  to 
injustices  and  even  dictatorships.  Most  people  condemn  acts 
of  violence,  such  as  car  bombings,  which  kill  innocent  adults 
and  children.  Any  acts  of  war  should  be  directed  against 
strategic,  military  strong  points,  and  not  against  innocent 
civilians . 

3.  In  some  countries,  individuals  turn  to  terrorism  because 
peaceful,  political  opposition  is  treated  as  a  crime,  and 
opponents  of  the  government  are  jailed,  tortured,  or  killed. 

In  democratic  countries,  some  people  hold  views  which  are 

so  different  from  those  of  the  majority  that  they  are  unable 
to  persuade  many  citizens  to  join  them  through  public  discus¬ 
sion  and  debate.  Out  of  frustration,  rage,  or  misguided  ideol¬ 
ogy,  they  turn  to  violent  acts  to  gain  attention  for  their 
cause  and  beliefs.  They  preach  a  violent  revolution  against 
the  existing  government  since  the  chances  of  a  peaceful. 


democratic  victory  seem  so  remote. 
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p.  105  DECISIONS  MADE  BY  REPRESENTATIVES 
Strategy 

This  section  first  briefly  introduces  students  to  the  procedures 
of  parliamentary  decision-making.  The  role  MP ' s  and  MLA's  play 
in  proposing  bills,  participating  in  debates,  and  voting  on 
measures  is  outlined.  The  Chart  -  "Passage  of  a  Bill"  (page  105) 
sets  out  the  steps  in  the  passage  of  a  bill.  Teachers  may  wish 
to  have  the  students  convert  this  into  a  flow  chart  in  their  notes. 
We  have  presented  it  here  in  the  simplest,  briefest  form.  There 
are  several  important  questions  which  the  teacher  should  consider 
with  students.  "Why  does  it  usually  take  such  a  long  time  to  make 
a  bill  become  a  law  in  a  democracy  like  Canada?"  In  a  democracy, 
time  must  be  allowed  for  the  opposition  parties  to  criticize  bills, 
and  for  concerned  citizens  to  make  suggestions  for  improvements 
in  bills.  The  freedom  of  citizens  to  participate  and  criticize 
the  government's  actions  slows  down  the  rate  of  decision-making. 
Students  should  recognize  that  the  slow  rate  of  decision-making 
may  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  freedom  it  insures.  A  second 
question  students  should  consider  is:  "Why  must  bills  receive 
the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  MP ' s  present  to  become  a  law?" 

This  emphasizes  the  concept  of  majority  rule  in  a  representative 
democracy . 

A  more  important  and  interesting  question  is:  "How  do  MP's 
decide  how  they  will  vote?"  This  section  introduces  students  to  the 
pressures  facing  politicians  from  their  party,  supporters,  con¬ 
stituents,  as  well  as  their  personal  conscience.  The  importance 
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of  party  discipline  can  be  introduced  through  the  sketch  of  the 
Party  Whip  on  page  106.  The  negative  aspects  can  easily  be  seen 
from  this  sketch,  but  students  should  also  understand  that  party 
discipline  is  essential  in  a  representative  democracy  based  on 
the  principle  of  responsible  government.  The  Prime  Minister  and 
Cabinet  are  the  leaders  of  the  governing  party  and  they  are  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  their  decisions.  At  the 
next  election,  the  governing  party  is  responsible  to  the  voters. 

If  a  voter  disagrees  with  the  decisions  made  by  the  PM,  the  voter's 
way  to  protest  is  to  vote  against  the  candidate  of  the  PM's  party 
in  the  riding,  and  vote  for  the  candidate  of  another  political 
party.  For  example,  in  the  1979  federal  election,  many  voters 
wished  to  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  Prime  Minister  Trudeau 
so  they  did  not  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidate  in  their  riding  and, 
as  a  result,  many  Liberal  MP's  were  defeated  in  the  election. 

Occasionally,  MP's  cannot  accept  the  decisions  made  by  the 
party  as  a  whole.  They  are  free  to  vote  against  the  party  line, 
or  to  abstain.  A  few  MP's  leave  their  party  and  sit  as  Indepen¬ 
dents  or  join  another  political  party.  However,  as  noted  in  Chapter 
Four,  (page  83)  membership  in  a  political  party  is  an  important 
advantage  in  winning  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Students  should  know  that  individual  MP's  do  have  the  right 
to  propose  Private  Members'  Bills  on  any  matter  except  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  money.  These  are  rarely  enacted  in  their  original  form, 
but  they  do  serve  as  a  source  of  new  ideas. 

At  the  federal  level,  Senators  share  the  power  and  responsi¬ 
bility  for  making  laws.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
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structure  of  the  federal  parliament  outlined  in  Chapter  Three  and 
the  arguments  over  the  future  of  the  Senate,  as  outlined  in  Chap¬ 
ter  Three,  pages  50  and  51. 
p.  107  Answers  to  Questions 

i .  a)  The  voting  record  of  an  MP  is  very  useful  information 

since  it  clearly  indicates  the  MP ' s  position  on  bills  which 
came  to  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  since  the  previous 
election.  However,  votes  made  on  important  bills  are  not 
always  recorded,  and  so  the  voting  record  will  not  be  a 
complete  record  of  the  MP ' s  position  on  all  bills  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  Only  bills  on  which  the  political 
parties  strongly  disagree  come  to  a  recorded  vote.  Some 
pressure  groups  keep  a  record  of  the  voting  patterns  of 
MP ' s  on  specific  issues  and  publish  the  results  during 
election  campaigns  to  try  to  influence  voters, 
b)  The  MP's  record  is  an  important  way  of  checking  to  see  if 
an  MP  and  party  kept  their  previous  election  promises. 

It  is  easy  to  make  election  promises  in  the  heat  of  an 
election  campaign,  but  these  promises  must  be  kept  if 
the  MP's  future  promises  are  to  be  believed.  However, 
some  MP's  and  parties  like  to  run  on  their  past  record 
and  achievements,  and  these  may  not  be  of  any  value  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  facing  the  country  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  four  or  five  years.  Voters  must  assess  the  honesty 
and  widsom  of  candidates  based  on  their  record,  and  they 
must  consider  the  leaders'  intelligence  and  insight  based 
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their  analysis  of  future  problems  facing  the  country. 
Voters  should  consider  both  the  past  record  of  candi¬ 
dates  and  their  proposals  for  the  future  very  carefully. 

2.  Members  of  the  party  caucus  meet  in  private  to  discuss  their 
different  interests  and  concerns  in  an  attempt  to  reach  a 
compromise  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  different  people 
and  regions  which  they  represent.  Once  a  position  has  been 
established  by  the  MP's  in  the  party,  they  must  meet  with 
the  media  and  convince  the  public  that  their  party's  position 
is  the  best  policy  for  the  entire  country. 

3.  If  a  political  party  has  a  basic  philosophy  and  fundamental 
principles,  then  members  of  a  party  should  be  able  to  develop 
a  common  policy  which  they  can  all  support.  However,  members 
of  a  party  should  retain  their  individual  right  to  disagree 
with  the  party's  position  on  a  given  issue,  and  the  freedom 
to  try  to  convince  the  party  to  change  its  position.  If  the 
political  party  is  the  governing  party,  then  a  split  among 
the  MP's  could  lead  to  the  defeat  of  the  Government  and  a 
new  election. 

4.  Without  party  discipline  and  voting  in  the  House  of  Commons 
along  party  lines,  it  would  be  difficult  to  pass  many  bills. 
On  each  bill,  a  new  alliance  of  MP's  would  have  to  be  created 
to  win  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

5.  Most  people  dislike  MP’s  who  are  elected  as  candidates  of 
one  political  party  and  then  join  another  party  after  the 
election.  Many  people  work  and  vote  for  a  candidate  because 
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they  believe  that  the  candidate  supports  the  policies  of  the 
party  to  which  they  belong.  They  would  not  have  supported 
or  voted  for  that  candidate  if  he  or  she  had  run  as  the  can¬ 
didate  of  another  political  party.  Generally,  MP's  like  Paul 
Hellyer  and  Jack  Horner  who  switch  political  parties  have 
great  difficulty  getting  re-elected,  although  a  few,  such  as 
Tom  Cossitt  have  been  successful. 

6.  Resigning  in  order  to  force  a  by-election  was  a  method  used 
in  the  past  by  MP's  who  wished  to  attract  public  attention 
and  support  over  an  issue.  This  is  rarely  done  today  since 
MP's  can  hold  press  conferences  and  use  television  to  get 
publicity  on  an  issue  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

7.  Appointed  senators  rarely  defeat  bills  passed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  because  Senators,  like  all  other  Canadians,  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  MP's  in  the  elected  House  of  Commons  repre¬ 
sent  the  wishes  of  the  people.  In  a  democracy,  appointed 
officials  may  delay  and  advise  a  different  policy,  but  they 
will  rarely  oppose  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  people's 
elected  representatives. 

p.  107  Activities 

The  teacher  should  ask  the  students  to  suggest  changes  in  laws 
which  concern  them  at  one  level  of  government.  The  distinction 
among  federal,  provincial  and  municipal  powers  and  laws  should 
be  clear.  The  teacher  could  then  draft  a  simple  bill  in  class  or 
provide  some  examples  on  a  ditto.  Then  each  student  could  be  asked 
to  draft  a  bill.  Select  one  or  two  for  presentation  to  a  Mock 


Parliament . 
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In  organizing  a  Mock  Parliament  the  teacher  should  carefully 
select  students  to  play  the  roles  of  Prime  Minister,  Cabinet  Min¬ 
isters,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  other  party  leaders. 

Have  other  students  serve  as  MP ' s  the  Sergeant-at-Arms ,  clerks, 
and  members  of  the  press.  On  the  first  occasion,  avoid  fancy 
wrinkles  like  a  minority  government  until  the  students  learn  the 
procedures.  The  issue,  names  of  parties,  and  number  of  MP's  in 
each  party  may  vary.  Students  are  evaluated  on  their  oral  speeches 
and  on  written  copies  of  their  speeches,  which  they  submit  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Mock  Parliament.  The  following  is  an  example  of 
a  Mock  Parliament  Instruction  Sheet  which  could  be  given  to  students 
in  the  first  year  of  high  school . 

GRADE  9  MODEL  PARLIAMENT 

All  party  approval  has  been  given  for  an  emergency  debate  on  the 
issue  of  national  unity,  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  present 
provincial  government  of  Quebec,  the  coming  Quebec  referendum. 
Western  provincial  alienation,  and  Eastern  Canadian  discontent. 

Moved  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  seconded  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance  on  behalf  of  the  Government: 

RESOLVED  that  the  Government  of  Canada  recognizes  the 
importance  of  provincial  rights  and  the  need  to  pro¬ 
tect  minority  cultural  rights,  but  hereby  goes  on 
record  as  opposing  the  separation  of  any  national 
group  or  province  from  the  federal  union  of  Canada." 

GUIDELINES  FOR  A  SPEECH  BY  AN  M . P .  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 
Your  speech  should  answer  the  following  questions: 


1. 


Who  are  you? 
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2 .  What  riding  or  constituency  do  you  represent  and  where  is  it? 

3.  To  which  political  party  do  you  belong? 

4 .  What  is  your  position  on  this  resolution  before  the  House? 

5.  Why  will  you  vote  (for  or  against)  the  resolution?  Explain 
your  reasons,  giving  examples  from  your  study  of  Canadian 
history,  current  events,  and  any  knowledge  you  have  gained 
from  other  sources. 

6.  Why  do  you  disagree  with  the  positions  of  the  other  parties 
in  this  debate? 

PROCEDURES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

The  Speaker  will  call  the  House  to  order.  The  Prime  Minister 
speaks  first.  Then  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  followed  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  then  someone  from  the  Opposition,  followed 
by  someone  from  the  Government,...  At  the  end  of  the  debate  the 
resolution  will  be  put  to  a  vote. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES 
Red  Party  -  11  Members 

This  is  the  Government  Party.  The  leader  of  the  Red  Party  is  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  the  four  Cabinet  Ministers  are  selected  from 
this  party. 

Blue  Party  -  6  Members 

This  party  opposes  the  motion.  The  MP ' s  are  mainly  from  Quebec 
and  the  Maritimes,  and  believe  that  the  government  does  not  and 
has  never  really  protected  the  minority  rights  of  different  cul¬ 
tures  or  small  provinces.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  the 


Leader  of  the  Blue  Party. 
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Green  Party  -  4  Members 

This  party  supports  the  resolution,  but  attacks  the  Government 
for  its  incompetent  running  of  the  economy,  relations  with  the 
provinces  and  the  native  peoples,  especially  those  in  Northern 
Canada . 

Orange  Party  -  2  Members 

Both  MP's  in  this  party  are  from  Alberta.  They  oppose  the  reso¬ 
lution  because  they  say  that  Alberta  must  have  the  right  to  separ¬ 
ate  if  they  do  not  receive  a  fair  price  for  their  resources,  new 
industries,  low  railway  rates  and  tariffs,  and  are  forced  to  learn 
French . 

Brown  Party  -  2  Members 

These  MP's  from  British  Columbia  and  Saskatchewan  are  opposed  to 
the  resolution.  They  are  socialists  and  believers  in  the  self- 
determination  of  nations.  They  attack  the  present  Government  for 
their  failure  to  respect  provincial  rights. 

P.  107  DECISIONS  MADE  BY  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  AND  CABINET 
Strategy 

This  section  deals  with  the  types  of  decisions  made  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  influences  which  operate  to  determine  the  types  of 
decisions  actually  made.  The  roles  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  and 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  availability  of  money,  responsible  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  type  of  government  in  power  (minority/majority)  are 
examined  to  demonstrate  some  of  the  influences  in  government 


decision-making . 
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p.  109  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  He  must  resign  because  he  has  demonstrated  that  he  cannot 
live  with  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Cabinet  without 
revealing  to  the  public  that  he  opposed  the  final  decision 
made  by  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers.  If  all  dis¬ 
senting  Cabinet  Ministers  revealed  their  opposition  to 
decisions  made  by  the  Cabinet,  the  outcome  would  probably 

be  one  of  confusion  and  an  apparent  lack  of  direction  by  the 
government.  Once  a  decision  is  reached,  the  government  must 
appear  united  in  order  to  achieve  its  goals. 

2.  In  a  minority  government  situation,  the  government  has  to 
rely  on  the  support  of  some  opposition  MP's  to  pass  bills  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  To  help  insure  the  passage  of  bills, 
the  government  usually  makes  compromises  on  particular  bills 
to  obtain  the  support  of  certain  opposition  MP's.  If  the 
government  refused  to  compromise,  it  could  be  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  a  bill,  and  a  vote  of  non-confidence 
could  be  passed.  If  this  occurred,  the  government  would  have 
to  resign. 

3.  If  a  Prime  Minister  refused  to  resign  after  a  vote  of  non¬ 
confidence,  he  would  be  called  a  dictator  and  he  would  have 
to  control  the  armed  forces  in  order  to  remain  in  power. 

The  Governor-General  could  attempt  to  stop  him  by  refusing 
to  sign  bills  into  law. 

p-  109  CASE  STUDY  NO ■  3  -  ELECTED  MP'S  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

Strategy 


Case  Study  No.  3  illustrates  a  minority  government  situation  and 
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the  influence (s)  which  a  relatively  small  political  party  can  have 
on  the  party  which  forms  the  government.  The  party  which  actually 
forms  the  government  will  make  some  decisions  which  are  different 
from  those  which  would  be  made  by  other  political  parties.  When  a 
political  party  relies  on  another  party  to  remain  in  power,  it  will 
be  forced  to  compromise  on  certain  decisions  in  order  to  retain  the 
support  of  the  other  party.  The  diagram  on  page  109  illustrates 
the  different  positions  of  the  government  in  1972  and  1974.  Students 
can  be  asked  to  speculate  on  the  different  situations  of  the  two 
governments  and  the  possible  effects  these  differences  could  have  on 
government  decision-making, 
p.  110  Answer  to  Question 

1.  The  N.D.P.  had  the  power  to  decide  which  major  party  would 
form  the  next  government.  Its  support  of  the  Liberal  Party 
meant  that  the  Liberal  Party  became  the  government. 

P-  HO  CASE  STUDY  NO.  4  -  THE  ELECTIONS  OF  1979  AND  1980 
Strategy 

Case  Study  No.  4  gives  another  example  of  a  minority  government 
and  its  defeat.  Students  can  be  asked:  "Why  did  Mr.  Trudeau  not 
remain  in  power  after  the  1979  election?"  The  meanings  of  the 
Gallup  Poll  and  proportional  representation  covered  in  chapters 
Two  and  Four  are  reviewed  and  applied  to  this  case  study.  The 
Liberals  won  the  March  24  by-election  in  Quebec  and  increased 
their  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  147  MP ' s . 
p.  Ill  Answers  to  Questions 


1. 


The  final  results  are  unusual  in  that  the  Liberal  Party  won 
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40%  of  the  popular  vote  and  won  fewer  seats  than  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Conservatives.  The  Progressive  Conservatives  won  36% 
of  the  vote  and  yet  managed  to  win  22  more  seats  than  the 
Liberals . 

2.  A  party  must  have  142  seats  to  form  a  majority  government 
in  1979.  The  Progressive  Conservative  Party  could  ask  the 
Liberal,  the  New  Democratic,  and  the  Social  Credit  Parties 
to  support  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  All  three  parties 
have  enough  seats  to  enable  the  government  to  pass  bills  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

3.  The  number  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  (282),  multiplied 
by  the  percentages  of  the  popular  vote  each  party  received, 
gives  the  following  number  of  seats  each  party  would  receive 
if  there  was  proportional  representation  in  Canada: 


Liberals 

113 

Progressive  Conservatives 

102 

New  Democrats 

51 

Social  Crediters 

14 

Others 

3 

283* 

4.  Prime  Minister  Clark's  Progressive  Conservative  government 
was  defeated  on  an  amendment  to  the  budget  on  December  13, 

1979,  (page  108) .  P.M.  Clark  considered  this  a  vote  of  non¬ 
confidence  in  his  government,  and  asked  Governor-General 
Schreyer  to  call  a  new  federal  election  for  February  18,  1980. 

5.  The  Liberals  needed  142  MP ' s  to  form  a  majority  government. 

Since  they  elected  146  on  February  18,  they  had  a  majority  of 
the  MP ' s  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

6.  The  regional  division  of  Canada  was  stressed  very  sharply  in  the 


number  of  M.P.'s  elected  in  both  elections  for  the  major  parties. 
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The  Liberals  were  very  weak  in  the  West  in  1979  and  elected  one 
less  MP  for  a  total  of  two  from  the  region  in  1980.  The  Pro¬ 
gressive  Conservatives  elected  only  two  MP's  in  Quebec  in  1979, 
and  saw  this  cut  to  one  in  1980.  The  New  Democrats  remained 
very  weak  east  of  Ontario,  while  gaining  strength  in  the  West 
of  Canada. 


p.  112  CASE  STUDY  NO.  5  -  GOVERNMENT  DECISION-MAKING: 

THE  GUN  CONTROL  ISSUE 

Strategy 

Case  Study  No.  5  examines  the  gun  control  issue  to  demonstrate  the 
influences  which  are  brought  to  bear  on  law-makers  by  concerned  citi¬ 
zens  and  organizations.  The  cartoon  on  page  112  reinforces  the  idea 
of  competing  pressure  groups  and  views  on  the  issue  of  gun  control, 
and  the  position  of  the  government  in  such  a  controversy, 
p.  113  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  a)  Licensing  means  that  every  person  who  wishes  to  own  a  fire¬ 

arm  must  first  apply  to  the  government  to  obtain  a  licence. 

It  is  the  person,  and  not  the  actual  weapon,  that  is  being 
licensed. 

Registration  means  that  the  serial  number  on  each  weapon, 
as  well  as  the  name  of  the  owner,  is  recorded  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Each  weapon  is  registered  by  the  government, 
b)  The  licensing  of  gun  owners  -  not  the  licensing  of  guns  - 
is  in  effect  in  Canada.  Registration  of  handguns  is  in 
effect  in  Canada,  but  not  registration  of  rifles. 

2.  a)  This  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

b)  This  question  tests  the  strength  of  students'  opinions  and 
degree  of  concern  they  have  on  this  particular  issue.  It 
also  illustrates  why  citizens  join  particular 
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political  parties  and  pressure  groups. 

3.  Those  who  opposed  the  proposed  government  bills  to  create  strict¬ 
er  gun  laws  put  pressure  on  their  law-makers  not  to  pass  such 
laws.  They  did  so  through  such  organizations  as  the  Canadian 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  Rifle  Association 
and  the  Shooting  Federation  of  Canada. 

Those  who  supported  the  government  bill  put  pressure  on  the 
government  to  make  the  bill  a  law  through  such  pressure  groups  as 
the  Canadian  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  the  Canadian 
Bar  Association. 

p.  113  DECISIONS  MADE  BY  THE  QUEEN,  GOVERNOR-GENERAL,  AND 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 

Strategy 

The  teacher  should  make  sure  that  students  understand  the  relationship 
that  each  of  these  figures  has  to  government  decision-making  in  Can¬ 
ada,  and  students  could  discuss  whether  they  believe  these  powers  are 
adequate  or  whether  they  believe  they  should  be  reduced  or  increased. 
Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  abolishing  the  Monarchy  altogether 
and  adopting  a  presidential  system  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

p.  114  DECISIONS  MADE  BY  CIVIL  SERVANTS 
Strategy 

The  increasing  reliance  of  Canadians  on  government  and  civil  ser¬ 
vants  is  discussed.  Students  should  be  asked  to  discuss  the  posi¬ 
tive  and/or  negative  consequences  of  this  phenomenon  on  Canadians 
as  individuals  and  on  Canadian  society.  What  can  be  done  to  reduce 
the  negative  consequences  of  growing  government  influence?  What 
is  being  done  today  to  reduce  them?  Is  the  growth  of  government 
going  to  continue?  Students  can  be  asked  to  discuss  the  implica- 
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tions  and  validity  of  the  cartoon  on  page  115. 
p.  116  Answers  to  Questions 

1.  Joe  Morris  is  a  labour  organizer  and  former  president  of  the 
Canadian  Labour  Congress.  Robert  Stanfield  is  a  member  of 
the  Progressive  Conservative  Party,  a  former  Premier  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  a  former  leader  of  the  federal  Progressive  Con¬ 
servatives  . 

2.  Both  men  argued  that  the  appointed  civil  servants  were  making 
too  many  decisions  and  becoming  too  powerful.  They  thought 
this  was  a  threat  to  Parliament  and  to  democracy  in  Canada. 

3.  It  is  argued  that  in  a  democracy,  all  citizens  have  the  right 
to  know  about  any  information  the  government  has  on  file  about 
them,  and  on  matters  which  could  and  do  affect  their  lives. 

If  civil  servants  have  information  about  citizens  on  file,  the 
citizen  should  have  the  right  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the 
information.  This  would  eliminate  some  of  the  secrecy  which 
surrounds  government  and  some  of  the  abuses  which  may  occur. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  information  on  foreign  relations,  defence,  and 
government  contracts  should  be  kept  confidential  for  security 
and  other  reasons. 

4.  As  governments  provide  more  services  to  the  public  and  as 
governments  establish  more  regulations  and  controls  on  the 
people,  there  is  a  greater  need  for  an  increasing  number  of 
civil  servants.  The  priorities  placed  on  government  services 
will  vary  according  to  individuals  and  regions. 
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5.  If  one  accepts  the  idea  that  civil  servants  increase  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  growth  of  government  services,  then  the 
reverse  is  also  true.  "Proposition  13"  asked  voters  to  cut 
back  the  property  taxes  and,  as  a  result,  services  were  cut 
back  and  some  government  employees ,  such  as  teachers ,  garbage- 
men,  firemen,  civil  servants,  policemen,  and  others  had  to  be 
fired.  Extensive  damage  caused  by  uncontrolled  fires  was 
directly  attributed  to  these  cutbacks. 

p.  117  DECISIONS  MADE  BY  JUDGES 
Strategy 

This  section  explains  the  role  of  the  courts  and  judges  in  the 
political  decision-making  process  in  Canada.  Reference  is  made 
to  the  considerations  which  a  judge  must  review  before  sentencing 
a  convicted  person.  Students  can  be  referred  to  the  cartoon  on 
page  117  and  be  asked  to  determine  the  "judge-like"  qualities 
exhibited  by  the  person  illustrated.  The  class  could  be  taken  on 
a  field-trip  to  a  court  to  see  a  judge  make  decisions.  Why  are 
courts/ judges  needed  in  political  decision-making?  Does  the  cartoon 
on  page  118  fairly  represent  the  Murdoch  case  as  described  in  Case 
Study  No.  5?  The  cartoon  could  also  be  used  to  introduce  the 
Murdoch  case.  The  teacher  may  ask  the  students  what  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  decided  according  to  the  sketch,  whether  they  think 
this  was  a  fair  decision,  and  why  they  think  the  court  made  this 
decision. 

p.  118  CASE  STUDY  No .  6  -  THE  MURDOCH  CASE 
Strategy 


This  case  demonstrates  the  role  of  the  courts.  It  also  shows  how 
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changing  values  may  prompt  decision-makers  to  change  the  laws,  as 
some  provincial  legislatures  did  in  response  to  this  case, 
p.  118  Answer  to  Question 

The  answers  to  this  will  vary,  and  depend  on  personal  beliefs  and 
circumstances.  The  recent  reforms  in  family  law  in  many  provinces 
reflect  a  genuine  desire  to  recognize  the  work  of  a  spouse  in  the 
home  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  partnership  and  even  to 
success  in  business  and  outside  interests. 


i 
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Chapter  Six 

CANADA'S  FUTURE 

STRATEGY 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  encourage  the  students  and 
teacher  to  have  a  concluding  discussion  on  certain  problems  facing 
Canada,  and  on  how  the  Canadian  governments  might  respond  to  these 
problems.  The  chapter  sums  up  the  necessity  of  citizen  involve¬ 
ment  in  political  decision-making  under  Canada's  democratic  system 
of  government.  The  relationship  between  this  type  of  decision¬ 
making  and  the  problems  presently  facing  Canada  is  made.  The 
dangers  of  Canada  disappearing  as  an  independent  country  because 
of  American  influences  and  the  internal  divisions  facing  Canada 
are  briefly  described.  These  problems  have  to  be  faced  if  Canada's 
survival  is  to  be  insured.  These  are  mentioned  to  point  out  to 
students  the  great  importance  of  citizen  involvement  in  dealing 
successfully  with  these  and  other  national  problems. 

This  chapter  is  designed  to  show  students  what  could  happen 
to  Canada  in  the  future.  The  teacher  could  include  other  national 
problems  such  as  the  energy  crisis,  unemployment,  inflation,  and 
poverty,  in  order  to  speculate  on  how  Canadian  government's  and 
citizens  can  work  together  to  deal  with  these  and  other  issues. 

If  Canadians  fail  to  respond  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  Canada 
will  cease  to  exist  as  a  country  and  a  democratic  society. 
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